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CIRCULATION 170,000. 


@@ Wiru this Number of HarPEr’s 
WEEKLY is sent out gratuitously a splen- 
did E1cut-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, contain- 
ing the continuation of “ BPEAD-AND- 
CHEESE AND Kisses,” “LITTLE KATE 
Kirsy,” and “STRANGERS AND PIL- 
GRIMS.” 





> In a few days HARPER’s WEEKLY 
will begin the publication of a new 
story by CHARLES REaDE, entitled 


“THE WANDERING HEIR,” 


which the proprietors have secured by 
direct treaty with the author. The story 
will be profusely illustrated, in the high- 
est style of art. 





HORACE GREELEY. 


QINCE the assassination of Mr. LINCOLN 
W the death of no American has been so 
generally and so sincerely deplored as that 
of Horace GREELEY; and its tragical cir- 
cumstances have given a peculiarly affec- 
tionate pathos to all that has been said of 
him. The tone of the public comment re- 
flects the enthusiasm of his own nature, and 
is characteristic of the kind as well as ex- 
tent of the impression he had produced upon 
the country. His was not, however, a sim- 
ple character. The general and distant im- 
pression was often modified upon nearer ap- 
proach; but the accepted estimate is un- 
doubtedly that which will pass into the his- 
tory of these times. The most striking fact 
in regard to Mr. GREELEY is that he was 
considered peculiarly representative of the 
American genius and spirit, so that he was 
often regarded as the typical American. He 
was born poor. He rose by his own talents 
and labor. He was conscientious, and a 
natural democrat. He founded a great 
newspaper, and befriended the poor, the la- 
borer, and the oppressed. He distrusted all 
but what is called practical education. He 
contemned the social conventions. He was 
an ardent and sincere politician. Is not all 
this American? we are asked. And was 
there any such conspicuous representative 
of all this as HORACE GREELEY ? 

The feminine quality in his nature was 
also always evident. Even in his personal 
appearance it was very striking, and it was 
revealed in a tenderness of feeling and soft 
credulity which explain much of his career. 
His impulses were humane, and his sympa- 
thies were soon enlisted against injustice 
and in favor of all generous movements. But 
his sympathies had also curious and unex- 
pected limitations, and seemed often chilled 
by unworthy personal considerations. He 
was a natural partisan and politician, and 
although his political convictions were very 
sincere and profound, his political action 
was not always certain, because his judg- 
ment was unsound. Consequently his pop- 
ularity deceived both himself and his friends. 
There was very general confidence in his 
honest purpose, and general admiration for 
his ready ability. These and his quaint 
personality made him very popular, and no 
man was received, whenever he appeared in 
public, with more good-humored applause. 
The fatal mistake was the misconception of 
the character of the regard which was felt 
for him. 

The great work of his life was founding 
and conducting the New York Tribune. He 
had, indeed, from the first very able assist- 
ance, but his personality overshadowed the 
paper. The interest was always to know 
“ what GREELEY says,” and not the opinion 
of the Tribune. GREELEY was the Tribune. 
So it became the great national organ of the 
antislavery sentiment. It was never tech- 
nically Abolitionist, and came sometimes un- 
der the fiery reproof of the Abolition leaders. 
But it never fell back from the front of the 
general voting multitude upon which it de- 
pended, and whose views it expressed. Year 
after year it daily raised its voice for the op- 
pressed, and demanded equal rights in the 


Territories in words that denounced slavery ° 


in the States. It showed with trenchant 
force the economical blunder as well as the 
moral wrong of the national sin; and there 
was no single force in educating the nation 
for the terrible struggle with slavery so pow- 
erful as the Tribune. To have founded this 


paper and to have given it this direction, to 
have made its name dear in every slave-hut 
in the middle of Carolina and along the 
banks of the Mississippi, and respected in 





the freest and most enlightened homes in 
the country as the worthy organ of Ameri- 
can civilization, is the true glory of HORACE 
GREELEY. 

His conception of his profession was most 
generous. He did not think it the part of 
an editor merely to serve up the news pleas- 
antly, but to mould and direct public opin- 
ion, and to produce concrete and visible re- 
sults. He was not afraid of a minority, and 
utterly despised that last degradation of 
journalism, pandering to the supposed pub- 
lic opinion of the moment, which to-day cries, 
“Crucify BARABBAS,” and to-morrow, “Cru- 
cify Christ.” His political convictions were 
strong, and -he was a vehement partisan. 
He was a“ Henry Ciay Whig,” and opposed 
and heartily disbelieved the whole Demo- 
cratic theory of government in general, and 
of our national Constitution. He was nat- 
urally a Republican, and was more efficient 
as a partisan after that party was organized, 
because he was stronger in the appeal to the 
conscience, than he was in the conduct of 
merely administrative questions. But be- 
yond the conflicts of parties and the ques- 
tions of the hour he had a yearning faith in 
the final brotherhood of men ; an invincible 
hope in the beneficent future, which often 
caused an erratic conduct, and disordered 
his practical judgment, to the detriment of 
the very cause to which he was devoted. 
This in turn exasperated and dismayed his 
associates, who were not always willing to 
explain his conduct by motives which a 
clear knowledge of his character would 
have revealed. 

The last year of Mr. GREELEY’s life was 
so mournful that it is not easy to speak of it 
truly. Under the mask of his name the 
country was menaced with a serious peril ; 
and the great multitude of those with whom 
he had been accustomed to act, and many of 
whom he had educated, saw him busily en- 
gaged, as they believed, in opposing and en- 
dangering the work of his life. The election 
was a question of tendencies, of probabili- 
ties, of experience, of contmon-sense, not of 
persons; and he represented the tendency 
which the country could not have safely 
adopted. Doubtlesgy with the soft credulity 
of enthusiasm, which made him so often the 
victim of sharpers of every kind, and never 
so much as in this tragical year, he was con- 
fident of success, and believed that he could 
do much to promote the common welfare. 
He mistook also, probably, the character of 
his hold upon the country. It was not 
strong, as we said, because of trust in his 
sagacity, but because of faith in his honesty. 

The result—the overwhelming disillusion 
—falling upon this emotional nature, which 
had been wrung by the sharpest domestic 
sorrow, during which, doubtless, all the ro- 
mance of young love returned to the tender 
heart, was fatal. It was not only that he 
was defeated ; but at the same moment that 
he perceived how small was his real support 
among his old friends he must have doubted 
whether he had not been both misled and 
self-deceived, and perhaps he suddenly and 
morbidly saw himself as so many of his 
friends had lately seen him. 

The catastrophe immediately followed : 
and there is no sadder story in American 
history. He died—and instantly the Horace 
GREELEY of the old Tribune was alone visible. 
The whole country was moved. The press 
and the pulpit overflowed with eloquent 
eulogy. Congress entered its regrets upon 
its journals. The Legislatures of the States 
and innumerable public bodies passed reso- 
lutions of sorrow. The body lay in state in 
the City Hall, watched by the most eminent 
citizens, and visited by a vast and mournfal 
throng. The President and part of his cab- 
inet, Senators, and civic officers of every 
degree attended the funeral, and the pall 
was borne by the most illustrious citizens 
through the mourning city. And even while 
the burial rites proceeded the final act of 
the series of events which had broken his 
heart was accomplished in the casting of 
the electoral votes for President. No art, 
no eloquence, could enforce the lesson. 





PRIVATE AID TO PUBLIC 
CHARITIES. 


WE have more than once called attention 
in the spring and summer to the “flower 
charity,” a movement for cheering the pub- 
lic hospitals with flowers and fruit. It was 
begun by some ladies who wished to do what 
they might to befriend the poor and the suf- 
fering, and to bring a feeling of human sym- 
pathy into the most forlorn and friendless 
hearts. But this is but part of a recent 
movement so truly wise and humane that 
we ask for it the thoughtful attention of our 
readers. 

In the summer of 1871 some ladies in West- 
chester County formed themselves into a vis- 
iting committee of the poor-house in that 
county, which is the fourth institu- 
tion of the kind in the State. There were 
about 370 pauper inmates—old and young, 


sick, insane, blind, deaf and dumb, and idi- 
ots. The superintendents of the poor were 
glad to see the interest shown by the ladies, 
and they, in turn, came in no captious or 
carping spirit, but honestly anxious to be of 
some real service. Their object, indeed, was 
twofold: to cheer the inmates with small 
gifts and thoughtful care, and so to arouse 
them to human sympathy and self-respect ; 
and also to observe what changes of method 
and management were essential to the con- 
stant improvement of the institution. In- 
deed, the Board of State Commissioners of 
Public Charities have often requested those 
who live in the neighborhood of public pau- 
per institutions to interest themselves in 
them, and Governor HoFFMAN has called at- 
tention to the necessity of the proper educa- 
tion and training of the children growing up 
in the poor-houses. 

The necessity and the benefit of this sys- 
tem of visitation were so apparent thai, in- 
spired by the beginning in Westchester, a 
large number of ladies and gentlemen in the 
city of New York have organized themselves 
into an association to establish local visiting 
committees of the public institutions of char- 
ity in the city and State of New York. Their 
object is to promote an active public interest 
in the welfare of the public paupers, that the 
terrible question which now so sorely tasks 
the wisdom of England and other foreign 
countries may not perplex us; and for this 
purpose to make such reforms as advancing 
science and experience may suggest. The 
practical oak as been begun in the city, 
and is now actively proceeding. 

Thus there is a visiting committee for 
Bellevue Hospital, and a glimpse of its work 
will illustrate the scope of the enterprise. 
The hospital is divided into thirty-two 
wards—sixteen for men and sixteen for 
women. For each male ward a lady visitor 
with gentleman assistant was appointed ; 
for each female ward a :ady visitor with 
"lady assistant. The whole were divided 
into five committees, reporting through 
their chairmen to an executive committee. 
The visitors were instructed that all rules 
and regulations of the hospital were to be 
respected ; no spirituous liquors, provisions, 
or medicines were to be given except by per- 
mission of the warden or physician. The 
ladies were specially instructed not to inter- 
fere with the discipline, and to make no di- 
rect complaint of abuses except through the 
chairmen of their committees, who should 
bring the matter before the board, or direct- 
ly to the president. Their attention was 
first directed to the want of proper laundry 
work. This defect, when brought to the no- 
tice of the Commissioners, was promptly and 
fully remedied. The next reform was in the 
kitchen department; and here the warden 
assisted the ladies by introducing into each 
ward a set of large tin dishes and pails with 
tightly fitting covers, in which the food is 
carried while still hot into each ward from 
the distant kitchen where it has been pre- 
pared. The food was formerly brought in 
open pails. - An extra-diet kitchen has also 
been introduced, where special food is pre- 
pared 


From such details the character of the 
work may be inferred. The scheme is, in 
fact, a system of voluntary and intelligent 
supervision of the details of the great pauper 
institutions conducted by the authority of 
the State Board of Charities, and its impor- 
tance can not be exaggerated. Notoriously 
nothing so accuses modern civilization as 
its care or carelessness of pauperism. The 
ghastly pictures which Dickens drew in 
Oliver Twist and in other stories showed 
England how inhuman and perilous its sys- 
tem was. But the moment intelligent and 
conscientious attention is drawn to the sub- 
ject the official managers are naturally 
alarmed. Such attention not only discov- 
ers but exposes abuses of every kind, and 
exposure is not pleasant to those upon whom 
it implies censure. There are very 
faithful, and sturdy persons enlisted in this 
enterprise; and as they mean’no merely 
pretty and dilettante charity, there may be 
friction and even collision with the official 
superintendence. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that this can be avoided, since the 
movement, as we said, has the most cor- 
dial support of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, which is both an intelligent and an 
efficient body. 

Meanwhile the local visiting committee 
in Westchester County observed certain facts 
upon which it could not fail to comment. 
Its visits were then plainly less welcome, 
and it laid its observations in the form of a 
res} petition from citizens of the coun- 
ty before the Board of Supervisors, asking 
for specific ch The first great result 
of the movement, which is one of the highest 
public interest and value, will probably be 
@ system of trained nurses in the pauper 
hospitals. At present the nursing is often 
most inadequate and inefficient, and is often 
confided to women committed as vagrants 
and criminals. This‘System has been estab- 





lished in England under the Nightingale 








Fund, and is described in the Life of Mise 
Agnes Jones, lately republished by Hurp & 
HOUGHTON, and it is a subject to which we 
shall recur. The State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation is organized with Professor T. W. 
DWIGHT as president ; Miss L. L. ScHUYLER, 
vice-president ; Miss R. B. LONG, secretary ; 
and Mr. JoHN CrosBy Brown, treasurer. 
It has various committees and advisory 
members, composed not only of well-known 
names but of workers; and every reader of 
this paper who wishes to do something to 
help so good a work will do a great deal if 
he will address his Weekly or his Magazine 
when he has no further use for it to Mrs. 
Kuan, 267 Fifth Avenue, who is the chair- 
man of the committee on medical wards 
for men. 





HONEST AND CAPABLE OFFICERS. 


THE complacent spectators of the street 
fight who exhorted the small boy to go in 
and win are the types of the civil service 
reformers who are of opinion that nothing is 
needed but the appointment of honest and 
capable men. “ What other reform is need- 
ed? they ask. “What more do we want 
than that the offices should be filled with 
men of intelligence, experience, and fidelity ? 
What is the use of rules? Let good men be 
selected, and have done with it! Don’t en- 
cumber us with machinery!” And the wor- 
thy gentlemen have an air of having said 
something extremely wise and practical. If 
they were remodeling a house, and the 
architect showed them plans, they would 
probably say, “Good Sir, don’t bother with 
methods and estimates; we want nothing 
but a simple, square house ; that is all; and 
if you confuse yourself with plans we shall 
suspect your interest in the work.” 

These gentlemen merely echo an article in 
the North American Review four years ago, 
which held that the reform was wholly ex- 
ecutive, and must therefore be left entirely 
to the President, and that if he were sincere 
the reform would be effected. How? In 
what way? If the President can not rely 
upon his personal knowledge, nor upon in- 
terested personal and political recommenda- 
tions, he must evidently depend upon some 
other kind of certificate. And that must 
certify the fitness of the candidate, ascer- 
tained in a more satisfactory manner than 
by the present system of recommendation. 
Then there must be some method. And 
method in this matter implies rules. But 
the rules can be effectively enfoxced only by 
paid agents. And Congress only can appro- 
priate money. 

In his late work upon The Issues of Ameri- 
can Politics, Mr. ORRIN SKINNER asserts that 
the present plan of the President is fatally 
defective, because ij merely confirms his con- 
trol of the patronage, and is worked by of- 
ficers who are already in the service. Re- 
form with such means, he says, is hopeless. 
But that depends mainly upon the good 
faith of the President. And as he has said 
many times, and as the report of the Com- 
mission distinctly states, and as we have 
constantly insisted in these cblumns, the re- 
form, under the Constitution and laws, can 
rest nowhere else. But it does not follow 
that the pure purpose of the President can 
alone effect a reform. He must depend upon 
agencies, and they must either be composed 
of those already in the service or of others. 
Nothing is truer than that we want nothing 
more than the appointment of good and fit 
men, and removal for legitimate cause. That 
is the sum of the reform. Will the gentle- 
men of the opposition now tell us in what 
way they propose the appointing power 
should ascertain who are the good and fit 
men? 

We observe that the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
alludes to a paragraph in a Washington 
newspaper as expressimg the President’s 
views upon this subject. Why it should 
prefer to take the assertions of a newspaper 
instead of the President’s official declara- 
tions, the Inter-Ocean does not say. In each 
of his four annual messages the President 
has expressed his interest in the subject ; 
and in his special message approving the 
rules, and in the executive order enforcing 
them, he’has announced the general method 
by which he should proceed. We presume 
that the Inter-Ocean does not consider the 
statement of a newspaper as more authori- 
tative than the President’s own declarations. 
Moreover, when it asserts that party and po- 
litical considerations ought to be vital in 
appointments, it probably forgets that the 
Republican platform demands the abolition 
of patronage. And a very little reflection 
would show it that to say that the Repub- 
lican party undoubtedly furnishes enough 
honest and capable men for all the offices is 
merely to repeat the theory of the present 
system, which professes to appoint honest 
and fit men of the dominant party. Does 
the Inter-Ocean approve the working of the 
system? {Yet it is inevitable that if the 
political consideration is admitted it will 
absorb every other, as it has already done. 
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The Inter-Ogan merely repeats the theory of 
the spoils system, which it is the object of 
the reform to abolish. 





A MODEL MESSAGE. 


Tue President’s message was a character- 
istically simple and plain document, stating 
temperately and with admirable concise- 
ness the situation of the country, No Amer- 
ican can read it without satisfaction and 
pride, and it would certainly have been a 
remarkable evidence of political folly if the 
people had rejected an Administration under 
which the country has so tranquilly flour- 
ished, Not the least of the reasons of this 
general prosperity is the character of the 
President. His presence in the White House 
is confidence in the country, and confidence 


’ is the spring of national industry and enter- 


prise. The tone and character of the mes- 
sage are such that the most positive party 
hostility has no just reason for fury; and 
one of the amusing spectacles of the few 
days after its delivery was the sneer of the 
World at the document and its author. 

If the American reader wishes to compare 
a President’s message of which he ought to 
be proud with one over which he ought to 
hang his head with shame, let him compare 
this of President Grant with any of the 
Democratic messages for many a year. One 
point alone shows how vast and vital is the 
progress of this country since the dark ages 
of Democratic domination, and that is the 
manner in which the President speaks of 
slavery. “A terrible wrong,” he says, “is 
the natural cause of a terrible evil,” and he 
proceeds to state the political wisdom as 
well as humanity of emancipation in Cuba. 
One of the last Democratic hopes, while that 
party was in power, was that the United 
States would steal Cuba in order to perpet- 
uate slavery in this country. 

The suggestions made by the Secretary of 
War in regard to government aid to various 
enterprises are recommended by the Presi- 
dent to careful consideration; but he does 
not recommend the granting of money be- 
yond what is necessary for obtaining ade- 
quate knowledge upon which to legislate. 
He does, however, state distinctly that if the 
expenditure of five millions of dollars annu- 
ally for five years would restore to us our 
share of the carrying trade of the world, the 
money would be well spent; and he recom- 
mends liberal contracts for carrying the 
mails with three lines of ocean steamers, to 
which we now pay $725,000. Those who 
find in these suggestions the hints and fore- 
shadowings of a monstrous system of gov- 
ernmental subsidies show only the magnifi- 
cence of their own imaginations. 

We quote the paragraph in which the 
President speaks of the civil service, which, 
we are sure, will not disappoint those who 
sustained him in the fullest confidence of his 
honest purpose, so often declared and so con- 
stantly proved. And with this paragraph 
ends a message which is one of the most ad- 
mirable and satisfactory ever sent to Con- 


“An earnest desire has been felt to correct abuses 
which have grown up in the civil service of the coun- 
try through the defective method of making appoint- 
ments to office. Heretofore Federal offices have been 
regarded too much as the reward of political service. 
Under authority of Congress rules have been estab- 
lished to regulate the tenure of office and the mode of 
appointments. It can not be expected that any sys- 
tem of rales can be eutirely effective and prove a per- 
fect remedy for the existing evils until they have been 


t according 
to the requirements of the service. During my term 
of office it shall be my best endeavor to so apply the 
rules as to secure the greatest possible reform in the 
civil service of the government, and it will require the 
direct action of Congress to render the enforcement of 
the system binding upon my successors; and I hope 


public service for all time a practical method of ob- 
taining faithful and efficient officers and employés.” 





THE OPPOSITION ELECTORAL 
VOTE. 


TuHaT there was any question whatever 
as to the person for whom the Democratic 
electoral votes should be cast is a very sug- 
gestive fact. For why should there have 
been any doubt? If Mr. GREELEY had been 
elected and had then died, the Vice-Presi- 
dent would have instantly succeeded. In- 
deed, what is the Vice-President but the offi- 
cer designated by the Constitution for the 
succession? He must therefore be 
as the person indicated by the voters as 
their second choice for the Presidency. This 
is not, indeed, the practice. The Vice-Presi- 
dency is a position so unimportant, except 
in case of the death of the President, that a 
convention does not nominate to it the chief 
contestant of the successful candidate for 
the higher office, but often assigns it for 
geographical and minor reasons. If Mr. 
TRUMBULL, of Illinois, had been nominated 
at Cincinnati, Mr. Gratz Brown, of Missou- 
ri, would certainlynot have been the candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency ; and if Mr. Ap- 
4Ms had been selected to head the ticket, 








Mr. GREELEY would not have been taken 
for the second place. 

Three times, however, we have seen the 
Vice-President made President, and the 
death of Mr, GREELEY suggests the peril 
of counting upon a single life. It is nec- 
essary to remember that in nominating a 
Vice-President we name even a probable 
President. And if the second office is 
thought not to invite the men who should 
be President, it must be changed in charac- 
ter, 80 that such men will gladly accept it. 
It is certainly curious that nobody seemed 
to think that the Democratic electoral votes 
should of course be cast for the candidate 
who, as we said, would certainly have been 
Mr. GREELEY’s successor had he died in of- 
fice. The only man in the country whom 
the Democratic party had formally declared 
its willingness to see President in case of 
the death of Mr. GREELEY was Mr. GRATzZ 
Brown. Yet when Mr. GREELEY died Mr. 
BROWN was scarcely mentioned. 

The proposition that the votes intended 
for Mr. GREELEY should be cast for General 
GRANT was a fitting conclusion of the gro- 
tesque and ghastly comedy of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Scuunrz, ths chief leader of that move- 
ment, deciared more than a year ago chat to 
vote for General GRANT would be to condone 
usurpations fatal to American liberty. The 
great opposition argument against Gra? 
was that he was personally unfit to be Pros 
ident, and that his administration was a car- 
nival of corruption, Yet it was seriously 
proposed that the votes of the opposition 
should be cast for what it professed to be- 
lieve to be a corrupt and incompetent candi- 
date, because they could not be given to Mr. 
GREELEY. One of the Cincinnati leaders 
told us that the election of General GRANT 
would probably end in civil war. Now he 
would vote for him. A more ridiculous 
parody upon political honesty and common- 
sense is not conceivable. The insincerity of 
the campaign which has so tragically ended 
was plain enough before. But the prostra- 
tion of the whole party at the confessional 
was unexpected. And in the face of the 
history of the last summer, journals of great 
ability and high character, like the Cincin- 
nati Commercial, the Springfield Republican, 


and the Louisville Courier-Journal, persist in’ 


ascribing to the Cincinnati campaign a puri- 
fying political influence. 





BOURBON POLITICS. 


Durtn@ the late political campaign the 
Richmond Enquirer said frankly that there 
could be peace only by the overthrow of 
equal suffrage, and since the election the 
Mobile Register, in an article upon the “in- 
terests of the black race,” says: 

“Time proves all things, and it will vindicate the 
first and last position of the Register, that the experi- 
ment of negro suffrage, without training for the exer- 
cise of that high duty of civism, was a crime against 
liberty, so far as liberty was incorporated with and de- 
pendent upon the purity and the intelligence of the 
ballot-box. As black suffrage now stands, unquestion- 
ably it makes representative governmentgin the sense 
of deriving its powers as well as marking its tone and 
character from the popular will, the merest farce. 
Such must be the judgment of mankind until the 
negro voters learn the wisdom, for their own and 
their country’s good, of dividing their forces between 
opposing # 

The question of equal suffrage in the 
Southern States was determined by the 
conduct of those for whom the Mobile Reg- 
ister speaks. Those who established black 
codes are not good authority upon crimes 
against liberty. If there had been the 
faintest prospect that the ordinary rights 
of humanity, not to speak of civil rights, 
would be respected in the States that took 
up arms, it 's possible that the whole system 
of reconstruction might have been different. 
But the conduct of those States showed that 
i was not to be expected, and there was 
never any political act less criminal than 
that which made suffrage equal, and which 
gave to the oppressed people the only really 
radical security for their liberty. 

We do not mean to discuss a point which 
is so conclusively settled. The late election 
should have shown the Register that equal 
suffrage is now as sure as the continuance 
of the Union. And when it speaks of those 
“who on principle must ever be unalterably 
opposed to mongrelism as a basis of the au- 
tonomy of a nation” it beats the air. It 
seems not to comprehend that such a posi- 
tion involves the whole debate which has 
been decided. The Register says that this 
hostility would, however, be ameliorated if 
the black vote were divided, and that such 
@ course would secure advantages which the 
colored voter can not expect so long as one 
party is sure of his vote. Is it possible that 
the Register is as blind as it wishes the col- 
ored voter to be?- It invites him to vote for 
a party which thinks he ought not to vote. 
His vote is his security for all his rights, and 
the Register advises him to intrust it to the 
only party that threatens it. What have 
those for whom the Register speaks ever done 
or said that the colored citizens should trust 
them? And while it is undoubtedly ab- 


stractly true that the division of the colored 
vote is desirable, it is ludicrous to suppose 
that it will be divided upon any theory in 
presence of the ugly truths which the Regis- 
ter and its friends constantly repeat. If a 
party among us should declare that it was 
unalterably opposed to the equal suffrage of 
foreign-born citizens, but that since they 
had votes they ought to divide them, how 
many of those votes might such a party 
reasonably expect to secure ? 





“ MIDDLEMARCH.” 


Tue second and concluding volume of George 
Eliot's Middlemarch is just published, and it 
would be hard to praise it too highly. As anac- 
complished English scholar says, *‘ It is a Shakes- 

novel.” ‘The characters are not sketches, 
but rounded persons, ‘They are ‘‘ thought out” 
to the least detail, or rather they have the essen- 
tial reality of all lite creations, ‘The variety 
of character in the book, and the interest of the 
story which properly springs from the characters, 
are alike very striking. The time of the tale is 
within the memory of many readers, and the 
life of the country town which is the scene has 
a certain humorous quaintness from its provin- 
cial seclusion which is peculiarly delightful. The 
story is long, for it is a tale in two good volumes ; 
but it is one to read word by word, and “to 
taste all the way down,” full of insight and the 
shrewdest wit and perception—a work of the 
most masterly living genius in fiction. 





PERSONAL, 


General Humpureys, of the United States 
Engineer Corps, and one of the most accom- 
plished soldiers of our army, in a recent address 
expressed this opinion of General MEapE: “ Aft- 
er a careful examination of the subject, so far as 
I am capable of forming an opinion, I am led to 
the conclusion that Mgzape at Gettysburg had a 
more difficult task than WELLINGTON at Water- 
loo, and performed it equally well, although he 
had no BLitcHeER to turn the scale in his favor.” 
WELLINGTON, for his services in Portugal and 
Spain, had been raised through every grade of 
the way ad per to its highest rank, and Par- 
liament had vo him large sums of money to 
enable him to live in a manner correspon ing 
to his position. For Waterloo there was no ad- 
ditional rank in the to give him, but 
Parliament voted him , bout $1,000,000. 
The whole sum thus bestowed amounted to near- 
dy $4,000,000. What remaining honors or marks 
of esteem there were left in the hans of the sov- 
ereigns of Europe to distribute he was decorated 
with. 

—The late Jonn A. GRIswoLp was one of the 
wealthiest men in the State outside the city of 
New York. His fortune is estimated at about 
five millions of dollars. To his wife he leaves 
all his household effects and all his United States 
bonds, State bonds, and stocks of every kind; 
the balance of the estate is made a “trust es- 
tate,” and is bequeathed to the executrix and 
executors for fifteen years, to manage and to 
distribute, one-fourth of the income to go to 
the wife, the balance to the children; at the end 
of the fifteen years the estate is to be distributed 
in the above proportion. 

—The new Lord Chancellor (SELBORNE), who 
has a large clerical patronage, has decided to 
have no such list of clergymen recommended 
for appointments to livings as has been adopt- 
ed by previous Lord Chancellors of England, but 
on any vacancy occurring to seek out the most 
fitting clergyman for presentation. 

--The new Mayor of New Orleans, ALFrep 
W177, is a Creole, and only twenty-six years of 
age—the youngest man who has ever been chief 
magistrate of that city. 

—Senator PaTTerson, of New Hampshire, one 
of the most scholarly men in New England, has 
been lecturing at Dartmouth College on the re- 
lation of capital to education. 

—It was announced at the time of Father 
HYAacinTHe’s marriage in England that the cer- 
emony was performed by a civil magistrate. 
From a letter to his clergy by Dr. Worps- 
WORTH, —- of Lincoln, in which he gives a 
narrative of the Old Catholic Congress at Co- 
ae we learn that the marriage received 
the blessing and sanction of the Church. The 
Bishop says: “It is well known that in France 
and Belgium the contract of the parties before 
a civil < is obligatory in all cases, and 
is regarded as constituting the essence of mar- 
riage. But it ought also to be known that Pére 
Hyacrntue, kneeling side by side with his be- 
trothed, received a nuptial benediction from a 
Roman Catholic archbishop, who said that he 

ed enforced clerical celibacy as the ‘ plaie de 
i’ Zglise’’’ (the plague, or curse, of the Church), 

Civil service reform has another illustration 
in Miss Root, daughter of Rotanp Root, of 
Michigan. A few months since she was ap- 

inted a clerk in the United States Treasury 

partment, and has now been promoted'to a 
first-class clerkship, pues passed the competi- 
tive examination, and standing number one in a 
class of forty examined at the same time. 

—President GRANT has quite won the ees 
of thousands of people who didn’t much like 
him before for the admirable taste displayed in 
the manner of his ams to the funeral of his 
late seen perfectly simple, unostenta- 
tious manner before, during, and after the serv- 
ices, and the equally quiet manner in which he 
returned to Washi mn after the ceremonies 
were over. He came to pay a graceful and prop- 

er tribute of respect to one who is to live in our 
future history, and he did it perfectly. 

—The retirement of Judge Nexson from the 
cugoume Court of the United States brings to 
notice the remarkable fact that he has been upon 
the bench _— half a century —twenty -eight 
years in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and twenty-two as a judge of our State courts. 
As to point of time and constant service it is 
without precedent in this country or England, 
and we doubt‘whether it has a parallel in the his- 
tory of®jurispradence. Lord MANSFIELD served 
thirty-two years, and Lord ELpon twenty-eight 

ears, and they were longest on the bench of 





reat Britain, Chief Justice MansmaLu was thir- 


ty-four years on the bench, Chief Justice Taney 
thirty years, Mr, Justice Story thirty-four years, 
and Chancellor Kent about twenty-five years, 
and of the distinguished judges of this coun- 
try they longest held judicial positions, Judge 
NELSON has never been absent from duty at our 
Seate courts or in the United States court but 
one term, that of last year. He is now eighty 
years of age, and, reports to the contrary not 
withstanding, is in excellent health. He retireg 
under the law, on full pay, and right well does he 
deserve it. 

—One of the chief pleasures looked forward 
to by Ratpu Wa.vo Emerson in going abroad 
was to see;CARLYLE again, The two authors 
greatly admire each other, Emerson was al- 
most the irst person to see any thing in Sartor 
Resartus, and CARLYLE soon after said, in speak- 
ing of men of originality, “I hear of but one 
voice, and that is from Concord.” 

—Mr. Henry Berou, president of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, last 
week received from the custodian of the estate 
of the late Louis Bonarp over $12,000, received 
from rents of the estate during the last year. 
The final transfer of the real estete of Mr. Bo- 
NARD will take place as soon as we accounts 
can be audited, which will probably be within 
ten days. This real estate consists of two stores 
in Platt Street, two tenement-houses in Muiber- 
ry Street, two tenement-houses in East Twelfth 
Street, and one in Madison Street. The proper- 
ty is all in good productive order, and will yield 
to the society a net income of about ten thous 
sand dollars per annum, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur last session of the Forty-second Congress of the 
United States was opened on Monday, 2d inst. The 
President's fourth annual sage Was Pp ted and 
referred. In the Senate, Mr. Sumner introduced a bill 
to banish the names of battles in the civil war from 
army ters and regimental colora. Mr. Wilson in- 
troduced a bill for the relief of sufferers by the Boston 
fire. In the House, Mr. Dawes moved a resolution ex- 

reasive of 8)mpathy for the decease of Horace Gree- 

ey, in which the Senate subsequently concurred. Mr. 

Banks tendered his resignation as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign , which the House refused to 
accept. Speaker Plaine then vacated the chair to speak 
on the ch: of bribery in the case of the Crédit Mo- 
bilier, and obtained the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to investigate the affair. The Senate, on the 
3d inst., adjourned immediately after the reading of 
the On the following day, in the Senate, a 
resolution was adopted calling on the President for 
information respecting the African slave-trade. The 
House passed two important bills on the 5th inst. ; the 
first was to allow a drawback on all materiale imported 
into the port and district of Boston and Charlestown 
to be the construction of buildings erected on 
the sites of those purned in the late fire; the second 
was the bill reported by the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs for the increase of the navy. <A bill was adopted 
in the House, on the 6th inst., from the Committee on 
Ways and Means, abolishing the offices of assessors 
and assistant assessors of internal revenue. In the Sen- 
ate, a bill was introduced creating a commission to ad- 
just the claims under the Geneva award. The Com- 
mittee on Finance was instructed to inquire what leg- 
islation is necessary to relieve the present stringency 
of the money market. 

The funeral of the late Horace Greeley took place on 
the 4th inst. from the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
in this city. The President and Vice-President of the 
United States, the Vice-President elect, and numbers of 
~ men from all parts of the country attend- 
ed, representatives of clubs ———s classes 
of industry. From the church to South Ferry Broad- 


klyn side, on its way to Green- 


ry. 

By authority of an order issued by Judge Durell, the 
United States Marshal, assisted by the government 
troops, has taken —— of the Louisiana State- 
house, to prevent the success of a conspiracy to seize 
the State government. . 

The debt statement shows a reduction of $1,195,229 
during the month of November. 

The Madoc Indians have attacked the Tule Lake 
settlement and killed a number of men. The women 
escaped on foot to-the adjoining settlement, nine miles 


oft. 

The New York Evening Express building, on Park 
Row, in this city, was desfronea by fire on the night of 
the 8th inst. The loss will probably amount to $50,000, 

The resignation of Ju Nelson, of the United 
Sietes Supreme Court, has Seen accepted by the Pres- 

en 

Mayor Hall has accepted the resignation of Mr. Rich- 
ard O'Gorman as Corporation Counsel, and appointed 
Mr. Edward Delafield Smith to fill the vacancy. 


banished all white men from their 








country. 
The Constitutional Commission met in Albany on 
the Sth inst., and, on motion of Mr. Erastus Brooka, 
resolutions to the memory of Horace Greeley. 
ter the dispatch of some merely preparatory busi- 
ness the Commission adjourned to the 8th of January. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


M. Turers has consented to remain President if .he 
ministers would withdraw their resignations, to which 
the latter agreed. General Ducrot has been summen- 
ed to Versailles to answer a report accusing him of 
having prepared the troops to act against the govern. 
ment in case of a crisis, 

The stokers of the four or five largest gas-works in 
London are on a strike, and the companies have warn- 
ed the public to use as little gas as possible until the 
trouble is over. Five hundred of the strikers have 
been summoned for conspiracy. 

The steamship Creswell was lost on her way from 
Falmoath to Cork, and twenty-one of the passengers 
and crew perished. 

At the town of Newport, Monmonthshire, the gas- 
works exploded on the 4th inst., killing several per- 
sons and seriously wounding a large number of others, 

Hans Christian Andersen, the Danish poet and pov- 
elist, is seriously ill. 

The newly created German peers nearly all took 
pe seats in the Upper House of the Diet on the Sth 

st. 

The session of the Swiss Federal Assembly was 
opened on the 2d inst. 

Count von Longyay, the Austrian Minister of Fi- 
nance, has tende his resignation. The other min- 
isters remain in the cabinet. 

The river Arno has overflowed its banks as well as 
the Po, destroying bridges, inundating the surround. 
ing country, and causing great destruction of prop- 


erty. 
The republican bands in Catalonia have been dis 
reed, and tranquillity reigns there and at Villa- 


ca, 
A fire has occurred at Auckland, New Zealand 
destro buildings and other property to the amount 


oO! 000, 

Namyk Pasha, who was Governor of Djeddah at the 
time of the massacre of 1859, will probably be ap- 
pointed Grand Vizier of Turkey, 

Ten blood-hounds, purchased by order of the Cap- 
tain-General of Cuba, have arrived at Espiritu Santo, 
for the purpose of capturing runaway negroes in the 








mountains, 
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WRECKED ON THE BAHAMAS. 
‘Try the Bahamas let you pass, 
Look out for Cape Hatteras,” 


is a favorite saying with navigators of the West 
Indian waters. But if you do not want to 
appear ‘‘ green” in the sight of these hardy sons 
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have been the scene of many terrible disasters. 
In early times the larger islands were the 
rendezvous for pirates, who for many years held 
complete possession of New Providence, and 
established there a large settlement, with a 
strong fort, from which they were wont to set 
forth upon their marauding expeditions. The 


WEEKLY. 


sees them on every hand—here sails showing 
above the water, there rising higher, clothed 
with tropical vegetation, with a tall light-house 
rising above the little cottages grouped about its 
foot, and perhaps with two or three wrecking 
schooners lying at anchor in some sheltered 
cove. But nothing can be conceived more ter- 
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of Neptune you must call these islands the 
‘* Bemanies.”. No sailor ever says ‘‘ Bahamas.” 
This chain of islands, stretching in a north- 
westerly direction from the north coast of San 
Domingo to that of East Florida, forms a group 
of about twenty inhabited islands and an im- 
mense number of islets and barren rocks, which 


remains of the fort are still in existence near 
the flourishing town of Nassau—a port which 
obtained great notoriety during the rebellion as 
the rendezvous for English-built privateers. 
Nothing can be more delightful in pleasant 
weather than the sail among the Bahama banks, 
Sitting on deck under an awning, the voyager 


ae 


rible than the same waters during a storm, and 
few ocean regions are more dreaded by sailors. 
The frequent wrecks on the islands have given 
rise to a ‘‘ wrecking” system, which affords em- 
ployment and subsistence to a larg: number of 
the inhabitants. ‘The ‘‘ wreckers” a. > licensed 
by the government for the purpose of giving suc- 
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cor to vessels in distress, and rescuing lives and 
property from stranded ships. They are allowed 
a salvage on the property they recover; and 
while it must be admitted that they generally 
regard the wreck of a large ship with a valuable 
cargo as a special providence, it must also be 
said to their credit that they frequently display 
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the most laudable heroism in the effort to save 
life. 

Onr illustration on this page shows a stranded 
ship, loaded with cotton, which has been driven 
ashore in a storm. The wreckers are busily 
engaged in saving the cargo, and taking it to a 
place of security. 
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Our ENGLISH CovsIN FroupE. “Nearly Four Hundred Years have passed away. 
any where; but I yet believe that, though no growth of the Old Hemisphere, it may be discovered in the New. 
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THE HERB THAT WILL HEAL THE DISCONTENTED WILD IRISHMAN. 


We are still seeking for that Herb, and can not find it. 
It is that Plant which I have come in search of.” 


Cotumsia. “ When found, please leave me some, as I need it here very much myself.” 


IRELAND AND MR. FROUDE. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


Seven centuries have passed since Pope ApRI- 
an sold Ireland to the Normans,* and a throng 
of Romish priests and English knights began the 
conquest of the unlucky island. The bargain 
was simple, the transaction open and notorious. 
The Pope as the successor of St. Peter claimed 
the title to-all islands as portions of the natural 
domain of the apostle. His claim was admitted. 
No one disputed his infallible authority. Henry 
II., the Norman king, purchased Ireland from 
its lawful owner for a valuable return. He took 
possession of the unproductive property, prom- 
ising to reduce it to a perfect subjection to the 
Romish Church. He engaged to compel the 





* Aprian’s bull is admitted by all the chief Roman 
Catholic authorities. Lixcagp, i. p. 407. Laniean, 
iv. 43. Abbé Geocuenan and Father Burke attempt 
to dispute it upon insufficient unds, See Mat. 
Pants, i. 95; Grratp. Cam., Hib. + li. 6, 





Irish to pay Peter-pence—a tax of a penny on 
every household, which they had heretofore al- 
ways refused to pay; to force the Irish priests 
to accept the Romish ordination, which they had 
hitherto steadily rejected ; to accept celibacy and 
the papal tonsure, and admit the supreme au- 
thority of the Pope. The Church of Ireland, 
founded probably by missionaries from the Greek 
churches in Gaul, had never submitted to the 
papal rule. The Irish had steadily refused to 
pay Peter-pence. The island had been cover- 
ed with schools and colleges. ‘The Irish schol- 
ars had filled all Europe with the fame of their 
learning, their piety, and their manly independ- 
ence.* To the popes the Irish Church was ever 
odious and heretical. They had now resolved to 





* Usuer and a long list of authorities notice the 
difference between the Irish and the Roman Church. 
The Gallic Church was Greek. Patrick was perha) 
educated in the Greek customs. See his Confessio. 
Turerey, Conqutte, iii. 195 e¢ seg. For Irish scholar- 
ship consult Four Masters, Bepr, etc. 





crush ¢ into subjection. The English and papal 
forces, Romish legates, and Norman chiefs (1169- 
1175) passed into Ireland, aided by an Irish trait- 
or, and conquered with ease its chief cities. Dub- 
lin, Cork, Wexford, and Waterford had already 
yielded with little resistance. A new bull was 
procured from Pope ALEXANDER III. confirm- 
ing the sale of the island to Henry and to his 
heirs, denouncing the judgments of the Church 
on all who should resist their authority, claiming 
anew the payment of Peter-pence. The papal 
bulls were read ina general assembly of the Irish 
bishops, where, however, chiefly Norman priests 
were present ;* and Henry hoped to confirm his 
power by the terrors of superstition as well as 
his military strength. But the Irish refused to 
* Lanrean, Ecc. Hist., iv. 223, is inclined to defend 
his native clergy. The bull claims for St. Perrr’s pat- 
rimony omnes insulas quibus sol justitie Christus 
illuxit. Mart. Parr, 1. 95. Lrvearp thinks Anrtan 
he smiled at the notion of Henry's reforming 
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submit either to pope or king. They rose in 
active revolts; they sometimes chased the Nor- 
mans from the wilds of Ulster or the fastnesses 
of Connaught ; they hid in the deepest shelter 
of the mountains; and they boldly defied every 
claim to the control of Ireland but that of their 
native chiefs. 

The Romish priests and the Norman kings 
next resolved to extirpate wholly the miserable 
Irish, They were excommuhicated by the papal 
legates ; monks and Franciscan friars taught that 
it was no sin to kill an Irishman; the priests 
themselves often murdered the innocent natives, 
and with their hands red with blood partook of 
the holy sacrament. ‘‘ The priests think no 
more of killing an Irishman than a dog,” writes 
a contemporary. ‘The Irish were driven from 
their rich lands and comfortable homes ;* the 
mountains and caves were filled with men, wom 


* Donan, Letter. Ejectis nobis violenter dé spaci- 
osis habitationibus nostris. 
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en, children, once living in ease, who had been 
chased like wild animals from the lowlands; 
nor were they safe even here. The Normans 
hunted them to their wretched retreats, and mas- 
sacred them in the midst of their woes. For 
three centuries the Irish were thus persecuted by 
priests and Normans. ‘The island sank into de- 
cay. Its fine schools perished. It produced no 
more eminent scholars. ‘The people sank into 
utter ignorance, and the English slowly forced 
upon them the Romish faith, and a bitter serv- 
itude to English laws. Romish bishops ruled 
over the fallen land they had covered with des- 
olation, and the Pope was obeyed in some por- 
tions, at least, of his wretched patrimony. 

Then, after perpetrating together almost every 
outrage that fancy could devise, after laboring for 
three centuries to destroy the early civilization of 
Ireland, the two robber powers were separated 
by a perpetual quarrel, their hatred was turned 
against each other. The popes now excommu- 
nicated the successors of the PLANTAGENETS, and 
labored to use Ireland as the means of annoying 
or destroying the Protestant kings. The Irish 
people, ignorant, miserable, racked by their En- 
glish tyrants, yielded to the arts of the Italian 
priests. ‘lhe Jesuits roused them to rebellion. 
‘They became, in their despair, their ignorance, 
intensely Roman Catholic, because Roman Ca- 
tholicism seemed to offer them aid against their 
oppressors. ‘They forgot, apparently forever, that 
Roman Catholic greed and ambition had been the 
chief cause of the fall of Ireland, and for the three 
centuries that have just passed this unhappy coun- 
try has witnessed a series of fierce struggles be- 
tween the successors of the Norman kings, to 
whom the popes had delivered the island by an 
infallible title, and the Irish people, roused to 
perpetual hostility against their rulers by the 
Komish priests. In Ex1zapetu’s reign the Jes- 
uits and the Spaniards,* in those of James I. 
and Cuanrtes I, the savage chiefs and the papal 
priests, under James II, the Jesuits once more, 
under Georce III. the French and Napoveon, 
have kept up the fatal contest. What Ireland 
has always wanted is peace, education, industry, 
and self-respect. Its priests have driven its chil- 
dren from the schools, and kept them in isolated 
barbarism ; its ignorant people have never been 
permitted to ripen into honest citizens or sub- 
jects. The English government has long aban- 
doned its tyranny, but the Romish Church has 
stid retained its despotic control, and it may be 
safely said that of all its modern woes Catholic 
Ireland owes the larger share to the injudicious 
teachings of its Italian guides. ‘The Protestant 
part of the island flourishes, and keeps pace with 
modern civilization; the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation is steeped in ignorance and self-neglect. 
The Protestant Irish come to vs educated and 
intelligent; the Catholic, more rude and hope- 
less than were their ancestors when Pope 
Aprian sold them to the Norman, or when 
they were crushed in their misery by the anath- 
emas and the cruelties of Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans.f 

It is a striking trait in this singular story that 
after seven centuries have passed away two rep- 
resentatives of the two chief foes of Ireland stand 
before the American public discussing the cause 
of {ts unparalleled misfortunes. Mr. Froupge 
defends the Norman conquerors. His eminent 
fame as a historian, the independence of his 
mode of thinking, the careful and accurate na- 
ture of his researches, his love of truth, joined to 
his rare power of reviving historical epochs and 
characters, give him an authority upon such a 
question which few would care to dispute. Yet 
it is possible that on the question of Ireland no 
Englishman can write with perfect impartiality. 
Macau tay said, indeed, that he, at least, would 
prefer a separation of the two islands to enforced 
union. Mr. Froupe’s theory is different. He 
would hold Ireland by force so long as it can be 
held; he aims only to show that the treatment 
of the conquered by the Norman rulers has not 
been altogether intolerable. And this error runs 
through all his researches. He has failed to see 
that at the moment of the Norman invasion(1170) 
the Irish race still possessed its own faith and its 
own civilization, The ‘our Masters celebrate 
its learned men ;t its last king, Roperic O’Con- 
NOR, strove to revive the University of Armagh, 
It is still debatable whether Irish civilization was 
not capable of leading to higher results than the 
Norman, and whether it would not have been far 
better for Europe, and certainly America, had 
the Irish been suffered to possess their own free 
Church, their schools and colleges, their simple 
manners, their native land, in undisturbed peace. 
Ipstead of defending the crimes of their Norman 
ancestors, it would be more satisfactory to the 
sentiment of progressive humanity if English 
thinkers would enter upon the era of repent- 
ance; if they, as well as the inheritors of all 
medieval guilt, would confess the horrors of a 
past barbarism, and labor to make such atone- 
ment as may show that the human race is slowly 
approaching a higher grade of civilization. 

The Dominican Father Burke is the cham- 
pion of the Romish Church. It is not the lrish 
people, but their Italian masters, whom he de- 
fends. Roman priests authorized, if they did 
not instigate, the Norman conquest of Ireland. 


* Sacournvs, iv. 185. A Jesuit missionary in 1561 
made his way to Cork. de found the priests probably 
married. Clericoa ccenobitasque passim omnes cum 
mulierculis suis. Atten, Anouxke, and other Jesuits 
were active in the various risings, See Moors, Hist. 
Ire., ii. 437-497. : 

+ The priests in Ireland drive the children from the 
public schoola, 

t The Four Masters, O'Donovan, ed., abounds in no- 
tices of learneé and eminent men. See ii. p. 987-989 
et seq. In 1111 fifty bishops, 300 priests, 3000 students, 
meet at a synod, poets abound, p. 965. In 1102 dies the 
chief lector of Armagh and of all the West of Europe. 
As late as 1173-74 learned men are numerous. FLANN 
O'Gonman, principal of the College of Armagh, dies 
1174, a famous scholar, who had studied in France and 
England. Mr. Froupe has scarcely done justice to this 
trait of Irish civilization, 
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It was under the shelter of the Romish Church 
that Henry II. and his successors perpetrated 
their worst crimes. The popes excommunicated 
every Irish patriot, and sought to repress the 
bold struggle of the Irish for independence by 
overwhelming them with tho terrors of spiritual 
death. These excommunications of the whole 
race were continued by the papal legates from 
age to age. ‘The priests as late as the fourteenth 
century were still the remorseless foes of the na- 
tive Irish. They taught the Normans ‘* that it 
was no greater sin to kill an Irishman than a 
dog.”* The Cistercians of Granard or Innis 
every day wounded or killed the Irish, yet said 
their masses as usual. Brother Simon, the 
Franciscan, preached openly a crusade against 
the natives ; and Doya.p of Ulster, from whose 
letter these details are drawn, declared that 
nothing but the utter ruin of his race would sat- 
isfy the malice of their conquerors. He suggests 
to Pope Joun that the papal see had been the 
cause of all the misfortunes of his country. Yet 
Father Burke omits all these necessary elements 
in the story of his unhappy land. He neglects 
every where the fatal intrigues of the Romish 
priests. He would throw upon the English gov- 
ernment the whole guilt of that series of crimes 
which has made Ireland the most wretched of 
nations, the larger share of which belongs to the 
Romish Church, ‘lhe popes had subjected the 
free churches of France, England, Wales, Scot- 
land, Germany ; their last victim was the Church 
founded by Patrick. Before the brilliant as- 
saults of the historian the imperfect scholarship 
of the monk becomes strikingly apparent. If 
this is the kind of history taught in the Domin- 
ican colleges at Rome, it is easy to see how fa- 
bles and legends take the place of facts, and with 
what ease the Inquisition may be transformed 
into a humane association, and the massacres 
of Atva into a political execution. Nor is it 
likely, as Mr. Froupe suggests, that the Amer- 
ican people will be anxious to commit the his- 
torical training of their children in the public 
schools to the graduates of Roman colleges. 

It is indeed singularly unfortunate for the 
credit of the Irish name that the Dominican 
father has been permitted by his superiors to en- 
ter upon his unequal contest. The discussion 
has revived the memory of various events that 
his countrymen might well seek to hide in last- 
ing oblivion. It has brought up anew before 
the public mind the massacre of 1641, when 
forty thousand Protestants were butchered by 
their Catholic neighbors; when, in the sacred 
name of religion, all Ulster was desolated with 
atrocities that history relates with awe. It has 
shown that when our ancestors rose ‘in arms 
against England the Protestant Irish aided them 
with sympathy and zeal; that the Catholic Irish 
gave a devoted support to the Tory ministry and 
the unyielding king; that the North of Ireland 
was strongly republican; that the Roman Cath- 
olic priests and nobles of the South of Ireland 
were bitterly hostile to the rising freedom of 
America. The Catholics, in fact, signed an ad- 
dress to Georue III. professing unbounded loy- 
alty to the British crown. The first emigrants 
from Ireland to America were the Protestants 
from the North, and it was the Orangemen alone 
who fought in the armies of WasHINGTON, and 
aided in founding those free institutions in the 
New World that have made it the refuge of the 
oppressed in Europe. Nor would it be a diffi- 
cult, though certainly an ungrateful task, to trace 
a similar divergence between the two sections 
of the Irish during the recent rebellion. The 
Catholic Irish, with some honorable exceptions, 
lent their votes and their influence to embarrass 
the measures of the Republican party, and secure 
the preservation of slavery. ‘The Orangemen 
were intensely loyal, the firm defenders of uni- 
versal freedom. We recur to these facts not 
without pain. But they should be reviewed by 
every intelligent Irish Catholic with deep atten- 
tion, with remorse and mortification; and he 
should labor in the future to so educate his coun- 
trymen by the lessons of true history that they 
may never again endanger in their blindness 
American institutions, or fail in proper gratitude 
to that generous community which has given 
them a peaceful home. 

The Irish Catholics alone of al! our foreign 
population have won a deep and well-deserved 
unpopularity with the American people. The 
German, the Norwegian, the Israelite, and the 
Swede have easily risen into useful citizens. 
They were intelligent; they were grateful to 
freedom. But the Irish have too often proved 
turbulent, untrustworthy, and the avowed ene- 
mies of the government and the unity of the na- 
tion. They have rushed blindly into mischief: 
the Fenian raids they planned to excite a war 
with England ; Cuban invasions to entangle us 
with Spain. Their mobs and riots, their bar- 
barous taste for fighting, their threats of assas- 
sination, their attempt to crush liberty of speech 
by open violence,f the plunder of New York by 
Irish officials, and the close alliance between the 
robbers and the Papal Church, have made the 
Irish name odious to every friend of liberty and 
of human progress. Let, therefore, the intelli- 
gent Irish Catholics atone for the misdeeds of 
their countrymen, and disarm the indignation 
of the people. 

To the scholarly and instructive lectures of 
Mr. Frovups his large audiences have listened 
with delight, however generally they may refuse 
to accept his opinions. He has awakened thought, 
and promoted mental clearness. Our wide-spread 





* Donavn’s letter is quoted by Turrery, and pre- 
served by Forpun, Scot. Chron. Non magis eat 
catum interficere hominem Hibernicum quam unum 
canem. Dona.p ascribes the ruin of his country to 
the Roman see. Miserabile in quo Romanus pontifex 
statu nos ig Forvun, p. 923. ‘ 

t Even Mr. Froupe has not escaped annoyance—a 
new proof that bis assailants have never been trained 
in the common schools. They have lost the regard 
for letters that once marked their ancestors, 





system of common schools has provided for him 
an audience eager to weigh the teachings of his- 
tory and to profit by the past. Our government 
is the offspring of historical research. It traces 
its origin tothe days when Prnpar sang the found- 
ing of ‘‘ Liberty's fair structure” at Salamis ; 
when Livy painted the struggles of the Roman 
intellect to attain a higher political life. Histo- 
rians have often been ardent travelers, and the 
modern Potysius or Heropotvs will always 
meet with an appropriate welcome in the New 
World. The healing herb which Mr. Froupe 
is searching for he may find in our common 
schools. When the Irish have been thoroughly 
educated in good morals and secular learning, 
they may resume that high place among nations 
which they once held under the liberal teaching 
of the learned disciples of Patrick and Co.tum- 
BA, Yet this is what their Italian masters are 
laboring to prevent. 





THE WEDDING-RING. 


MapeE of divers materials, the wedding-rings 
of our forefathers were fashioned variously to 
suit the means and tastes of lovers. Some of 
them were awkwardly large lumps of metal, and 
others no larger than the fine, thread-like hoop 
ot modern use. Often they were adorned with 
precious stones and other gems. They differed 
as much in shape as jin magnitude. ‘The metal 
of some of them was twisted into semblances of 
two joined hands, or a pair of hearts pierced 
with an arrow, like larks run through with a 
wooden skewer, or a single hand holding a heart. 
Others were cunningly graven, and embossed 
with portraitures of male or female saints. A 
likeness of St. Margaret, the special protectress 
of women in the perils of childbirth, was thought 
an appropriate device to be wrought on a lady's 
bridal ring, and its fitmess was sometimes height- 
ened by the suggestive legend, ‘‘ Be of good 
heart!” For girls who could read, rings of be- 
trothal and marriage were inscribed on their 
inner or outer, and sometimes on both, surfaces 
with brief maxims or scraps of verse, that were, 
as Shakspeare says, 

“For all the world like cutler’s poetry 

Upon a knife, ‘ Love me, and leave me not.’” 


The old writers of poesies—or ‘‘ posies,” as 
the word was both spelled and pronounced—for 
the improvement of bridal rings and their wear- 
ers, were the literary precursors of the scribes 
who, plying their pens in the service of nine- 
teenth century confectioners, produce the mot- 
toes for crackers and bonbons that are sup- 
posed to afford young people amusement at 
dance suppers. We may attribute to the same 
scribes a considerable proportion of the comically 
inappropriate epitaphs that have been engraved 
for several generations on the tombstones of 
rural church-yards. They certainly worked for 
the undertakers in days when the hearses and 
catafalcoes of the newly dead were, as a matter 
of course, disfigured with the metrical perform- 
ances of starving poetasters. Now and then in 
a long list of mottoes for bridal rings one comes 
on a piquant line, a pleasantry, or a graceful 
couplet. The sentiment which Bishop Bull, of 
St. David’s, put on his wife’s wedding-hoop, 
** Bene parére, parére, parare det mihi Deus” 
(‘*God make me prolific, obedient, and sedu- 
lous”) would have been good counsel to a wife 
not altogether Latinless. ‘*‘ Tibi soli” was a 
good punning motto for the ring of a lady con- 
demned by her god-parents to bear the ugly 
name of ‘‘ Tabitha.” The couplets for rings 
published in Davison’s Poetical Rhapsoay are 
better than cutler’s poetry, and do not disfigure 
the charming collection of vers de société in 
which they appear : 

“A Ring, with this Poesy, ‘ As faithful as I find.’ 
* Your hand by Fortune on this Ring doth light, 
And yet the words do hit your humor quite. 


And 
“A Motto for a Plain Ring. 
“ Fortune doth send you, it well or ill, 

This plain gold ring to wed you to your will.” 
It was to this couplet, which became very popu- 
lar in the seventeenth century, that Butler al- 
luded in the line, 

“A bride to nothing but her will.” 
Against Herrick’s poesy for a bridal ring— 
“ And as this round 
Is nowhere found 
To flaw, or else to sever, 
So may our love 
As endless prove, 
As pure as gold forever”— 
nothing worse can be objected than that it was 
too long to be put even on one of the large bridal 
rings worn by Englishwomen of the poet’s pe- 
riod. But what can charity urge in behalf of 
such poesies as, ‘‘Our contract was Heaven’s 
act,” ‘*In thee, my choice, I do rejoice,” “Fe 
will be yours, while breath endures,”’ ‘ i 
not me, that joys in thee,” “If you deny, then 
sure I die,” which are fair specimens of the 
**posical” devices that fashion used to inscribe 
on bridal finger-hoops? It is creditable to the 
taste of an English gentlewoman, of whose good 
taste history can not say much, that Queen Mary, 
rather than have a wedding-ring planted with 
jewels on its outer surface, and engraven on its 
inner surface with any such couplet as 
“T did commit no act of fo 
When I married my sweet Molly,” 

‘* chose to be wedded with a plain hoop of gold 
like any other maiden.” 

So long as people never wore many rings at 
the same time, and no single or unbetrothed 
person thought of weaving a ring unless the or- 
nament pertained to his or her rank or office, 
rings of marriage or espousals were conspicuous 
marks of distinction. And so long as they were 
very notable adornments, people acted reasona- 
bly in enriching them with gems and making 





them as s’ owy as possible. But when the fash- 
ion arose ior ladies to encumber their fingers 
with sever. ? costly rings, English matrons saw 
the advisability of giving distinctiveness to the 
circular ensi-ns of their domestic worthiness by 
having them manufactured without the embel- 
lishments wk’ :h only caused them to look like 
rings that an) woman might wear. So that the 
wedding-ring ‘ould continue to be the notice- 
able and legib. -badge of an order of woman- 
kind—a token unmistakably expressive of its 
wearer’s matrin nial honesty—the gentler sex 
decided that its simplicity should distinguish it 
from all other trinkets of its kind. 

But the materials and devices of wedding- 
rings are scarcely more various than the expla- 
nations given by learned writers of the signifi- 
cance of ‘‘the pure and perfect arrabo.” ‘That 
the gift of a ring was held by the ancient peoples 
of the earth to be a token of the giver's affec- 
tion for and confidence in the person to whom 
he gave it, the illustrators prove by references to 
sacred Scripture and classic literature. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the bridal hoop symbolizes 
the groom’s devotion to and perfect trust in the 
bride. It is a single object, and therefore sig- 
nifies the perfect oneness of two persons united 
in wedlock. In having no ends the circlet isa 
type of the endlessness and perpetuity of matri- 
monial love. It denotes the fidelity with which 
the man weds the woman, even as the episcopal 
ring betokens the‘ faith with which a bishop takes 
the Church for his spouse. Swinburne holds 
that its roundness signifies ‘‘the round flowing 
of mutual love and hearty affection.” The ex- 
actness with which a proper ring fits the finger 
for which it has been fashioned represents the 
nicety and perfect harmony with which a mar- 
ried couple should fit one another in temper, 
taste, and mental capacity. Just as the fitting ring 
neither pinches nor slips from the finger, so fitting 
spouses neither nip nor avoid one another. Asone 
of the several valuable articles which the groom 
paid for his bride, the ring itsei: is regarded by 
some authorities as a symbol of purchase. Selden 
and Wheatley see in it a trace of the old Roman 
coemptio, On the other hand, the illustrators, 
who like to refer as many as possible of our matri- 
monial usages to the practices of marriage by 
capture, require us to look upon the bridal hoop 
as a toy fetter, symbolical of the violence with 
which reluctant brides were formerly secured by 
their robbers, and of the restraint in which wives 
are still held. The very materials of which mar- 
riage-rings are or have been made are in like 
manner said to symbolize the qualities of love. 
As gold is popularly esteemed the purest of 
metals, the substance of the golden circlet typi- 
fies the purity and refinement of chivalric aftec- 
tion. The Salisbury Manual teaches that the 
material of the silver wedding-ring, fabricated of 
the most sonorous and musical of the precious 
metals, suggests the sweetness and melodious- 
ness of the gentle passion. And, according to 
Swinburne, the hardness and durability of the 
metal of an iron circlet for a bride’s finger ‘‘ sig- 
nify the continuance and perpetuity of the con- 
tract” of matrimony. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


WE find in Nature a more detailed account 
than has hitherto appeared of the great circum- 
navigating exploring expedition now being fitted 
out by the British Admiralty for the purpose of 
investigating the physics and natural history of 
the deep seas. The vessel selected is the Chal- 
lenger, a corvette of 2306 tons, to be under the 
command of Captain Nags, an experienced and 
accomplished officer. Second in command is 
Commander J. P. MACLEAR, son of Sir THomas 
Mac ceak, late Astronomer Royal at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The scientific staff of the expedition consists, 
in the first piace, of Professor WYVILLE THOM- 
son, the director; under him Mr. J. J. WILD, 
of Zurich, who will act in the copay of private 
secretary. The chemist is Mr. J. Y. BucCHANAN. 
The naturalists and collectors are Mr. H. N. 
MosELEY, Dr. Von WILLEMOES. SunM, and Mr. 
Joun Murray. The former two will devote 
their attention particularly to the invertebrates, 
Mr. Murray taking charge of the vertebrata. 
The collection of land and marine plants will be 
intrusted to Mr. MosELEy. An experienced pho- 
tographer will also form one of the party. A 
committee of the Royal Society, consisting of 
the president and officers, together with Dr.Car- 
PENTER, Dr. FRANKLAND, Dr. HOOKER, Professor 
Hox ey, Mr. GwYn JEFFREYS, Mr. SIEMENS, Sir 
WiLi1aM THomson, Professor WYVILLE THoM- 
son, Dr. WILLIAMSON, and Mr. ALFRED R. WaL- 
LACE, has been formed for the purpose of prepar- 
ing the necessary instructions. 

ihe Challenger is an auxiliary screw-steamer 
of 400 horse-power engines, and carries two cut- 
ters, a steam pinnace, a South Sea whaling boat, 
a jolly-boat, two igs, and a a: Stages have 
been erected amidships, from which the dredges 
will be worked, and immediately aft of the stages 
is the steam witiog® apparatus. The fore 
magazing is arranged for stowing a large quanti- 
ty of alcohol and of bottles for preserving the 
specimens. A chemical laboratory and a work- 
room for the naturalists have been fitted up, and 
the alcohol is laid on to the work-room by means 
of a pipe leading from a metal cistern placed in 
the nettings. Beveral hundred miles of best 
whaling line have been prepared at Chatham 
for the service of the dredges, of which there 
will be about forty. 

The stores include traps = gg ge 

0} a harpoon-gun, fishing-tackle of a 

wy trawls, oat nets, lobster-pots, etc. 
Special attention is —s paid to all the forms 
of apparels required for physical research. 
Among these, somewhat worthy of notice, is a 
new deep-sea pressure gauge, and an instrument 
for bringing up samples of water from the bot- 
tom. A hydraulic machine will also be carried 
on board by Poon pore twigeeain A all the os eee 
appara’ ermometers, pressure gau ete. 
Piano ~ =) will be used thr counting es ac- 
cording to Sir Wiri1am THomson’s method; 
and an aquarium will be kept on board to aid 
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in prosecuting the study of the development of 
interesting animals. 

The proposed route, which, of course, may ex- 

erience some modification hereafter, is to start 
oss Portsmouth about the beginning of Decem- 
ber for Gibraltar, making a haul of the dredge 
in the Bay of Biscay on the way, and thence pro- 
ceed to St. Thomas, Bermuda, and the Azores, 
thence to Bahia, and across to the Cape of Good 
Hope; then southward to the Crozetts, Mari- 
on Sanaa, and Kerguelen Land. A run as far 
southward as possible will next be made, and 
then the vessel will omy to Sydney, New 
Zealand, the Campbell and Auckland groups, 
Torres Straits, New Guinea, and New Ireland. 
A long cruise, of perhaps a year, will be made 
among the Pacific islands, after which the expe- 
dition will visit Japan for a stay of two or three 
months; thence go northward to Kamtchat- 
ka, whence a run will be made through Bebring 
Straits, and then among the Aleutian Islands 
and back through the deep eastern region o' 
the Pacific by ter Island, and possibly to 
the Galapagos Islands, and around Cape Horn, 
and home. 

It is expected the expedition will last about 
three years andahalf. It is needless to say that, 
under the auspices of the gentlemen who have 
charge of this expedition, nothing will be left 
undone that is necessary to make it a perfect 
success; and it is earnestly to be hoped that 
our own expedition, about proceeding to the 
Pacific Ocean for a somewhat similar purpose, 
will not be far behindhand in its preparations. 
The results of such explorations as those re- 
ferred to will be looked forward to with interest 
by the entire scientific community, and will un- 
doubtedly add greatly to our knowledge of the 
past and present of life upon the globe. 


——- 


The inexpediency of keeping young salmon 
for some time after the yolk-bag is absorbed, and 
then a a out in a body, is shown by the 
experiments of Professor A. D. Hacer, when 
Commissioner of Fisheries for the State of Ver- 
mont. In December, 1869, this gentleman re- 
ceived fifty thousand salmon , and succeed- 
ed in hatching fully four-fifths of the entire 
number. After the yolk-bag was absorbed they 
were fed for about a*month, and then placed in 
certain streams in Vermont. They were very 
active and healthy in the hatching-boxes, and 
bade fair, when transferred to their proper 
abode, to answer the objects for which they were 
reared. They were placed in such localities as 
seemed most likely to secure them against at- 
tacks from other fishes; but it was found = 
very shortly after they were planted, fish of al 
kinds, even the cyprinidw, gathered from all 
quarters and fed voraciously 7 them. A 
single dace of two inches in length was taken, in 
two minutes after the salmon were introduced, 
with four of them in its stomach. 

The planting took place in June of 1870, and 
Professor Hacer doubts whether five hundred 
survived to the month of August. The young 
fish seemed entirely incapable of any action in 
the way of self-preservation, remaining huddled 
stupidly together, and making no effort, by hid- 

or otherwise, to —— 

t is more than probable that if the fish had 
been placed in the water as soon as the yolk- 
bag was absorbed they would have hid them- 
selves in the gravel, according to their natural 
instincts, and measurably escaped the attacks 
of their enemies, 

Professors YounG and Emerson, of Dartmouth 
College, have lately published an account of 
their astronomical operations at Sherman, the 
highest point of the Pacific Railroad (an eleva- 
tion of feet), in connection with a party of 
the United States Coast Survey. One object of 
the expedition was to determine the difference in 
the astronomical yea at that elevation 
as compared with those of lower levels. It was 
found that the Dartmouth telescope, with an 
aperture of 9.4 inches, would show every thin 
that could be seen in New England with a 1 
inch objective. The views of Saturn and the 
moon, as well as of double stars, clusters, and 
nebulw, were exceedingly beautiful. 

As might have been expected, Professor 
Youne’s labors were largely connected with 
spectroscopic observations, and these were suc- 
cessful in a very high degree. The solar prom- 
inences and chromosphere were seen far more 
clearly than ever before, and Sgccu1’s “layer 
of continuous spectrum at the sun’s limb” was 
repeatedly verified. There were observed in the 
spectrum of the chromosphere 165 new, bright 
lines, making the total number known 268. Of 
the 103 previously recorded all but 30 had been 
catalogued at Dartmouth. 

The most interesting observation of all, how- 
ever, was probably the discovery of the perma- 
nent reversal of the H lines of the spectrum of 
the chromosphere, and the fact that the same 
lines are reversed on the surface of the sun it- 
self over quite a large region surrounding every 
spot. It is thought improbable that these ob- 
servations can be verified by instruments near 
the sea-level. 





Our government is making active prepara- 
tions to observe the transit of Venus in 1874 
with a completeness which will leave nothing 
to be des At the last session of Congress 
a scientific commission was organized to pro- 
vide the necessary instruments, and it has been 
determined to occupy eight or ten stations. The 
stations will be mostly on the islands and coasts 
of the Pacific Ocean, from New Zealand on the 
south to the Aleutian Islands on the north, 
and from the Sandwich Islands on the east to 
China on the west. Telescopes and photograph- 
a for eight stations have been or- 
d from the firm of ALvan CLaRK & Sons, 
Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, and it is prob- 
able that nearly all the apparatus will be of 
American manufacture. 

The commission has printed a pamphlet con- 
some important papers on the sub: 

expected that this will be followed by 
others. The present pamphlet is mostly de- 
voted to the question of photographing the 
transit. It contains a very full description of 
the apparatus used by Mr. L. M. RuTrHERForD, 
of New York, whose photographs of the celestial 
bodies are the finest ever taken. The longest 
paper is by Professor Newcoms, one of the com- 
mission, who gives a detailed description of the 
method by which the commission actually pro- 
poses to take the photographs. Professor New- 
ComMB finds objections which he deems fatal to 





nearly all the plans of photographing that have 
been proposed in Europe, and therefore pro- 
poses that adopted by rofessor WINLOCK, of 
the observatory of Harvard College. In this 

lan the telescope is forty feet long, and is fixed 
in a horizontal position, the object end pointing 
north. A short distance from the object-glass 
is a piain mirror, which is set so as to throw 
the rays of the sun into the telescope. At the 
other end of the nee an image of the sun 
four and a half inches in diameter is formed, 
and here the photographic plate is placed to re- 
ceive and photograph this image. Immediate- 
ly in front of the plate a plumb-line is to be 
hung, and thus be p! —— on the plate, in 
order to get the direction of the vertical diame- 
ter of the sun. 

Among the advantages claimed for this plan 
are, that the photograph can be taken in the 
dark room and on a firm support, while on the 
other plan the photographer must take his sen- 
sitive — to the eye-piece of the telescope, 
which has to be kept in motion; that the image 
on the plate is free from all distortion; and, 
finally and chiefly, that it is the only plan by 
which the measures of inches on the negative 
can be reduced to minutes and seconds of an 
arc in the heavens with the necessary accu- 
racy. 





A comupentens of the Alaska Herald writes 
from the Shumagin Islands in reference to the 
cod-fisheries carried on in that vicinity, and es- 
timates the number of — fish taken during 
the season at 1,200,000. ese will be sufficient 
to supply the California market, and leave some- 
thing over for other points on the Pacific Coast. 
The cod-fishing season commences in April and 
lasts until September, and the product from this 
source is rapidly a 

The cod-fish are generally taken by means of 
small boats whose crews go out from the shore 
or from vessels. Eleven and twelve inch hooks, 
baited with halibut or cuttle-fish, are generally 


used. A fisherman will readily take four 
hundred fish in a day, although three hundred 
isa fairaverage. The fish are salted and packed 


away as 600n as they are brought on board. 





Some time ago Dr. Witu1am B. CARPENTER, 
on theoretical unds, concluded that a stron 
surface current runs outward from the Black 
Sea through the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, 
and the nelles into the Agean, this cur- 
rent being obviously the result of the elevation 
of the level of the Black Sea by the enormous 
volume of fresh-water discharged into its basin 
by the Danube, the Dnieper, the Don, and other 

vers. This inflow, being greatly in excess of 
the evaporation from the surface of the Black 
Sea, keeps down the salinity of its water to an 
average of about two-fifths that of ordinary sea- 
water. 

It is, ein one that, as the outer cur- 
rent is continually carry away a portion of 
its salt, the basin would in become entire] 
tilled with fresh-water but for some return 0} 


salt-water from the Aigean, and he maintained - 


that this is supplied most sap es an under- 
current flowing inward. e truth of this pre- 
diction on the of Dr. CARPENTER was con- 
tested by Captain Spratt on the und of ex- 
periments made by him during the survey of 
these straits, this officer maintaining that, on 
the contrary, the water of the Dardanelles be- 
low twenty fathoms is motionless, and that the 
salt-water finds its way back into the Euxine as 
a surface current when the rivers are low and 
the wind sets along the straits from the Avgean. 

Quite recently the controversy has been de- 
cisively settled by a conducted by the 
surveying staff of the Shearwater with a large 
current drag. This was suspended from a boat 
in the deeper stratum of the Dardanelles, and 
carried along wy it in ——o to the surface 
current, which is said to have been even stronger 
than that of the steam-launch of the Shearwater. 
This under-current was found to be flowing at 
twenty fathoms from the surface, precisely the 
depth assigned to it by Dr. CARPENTER, as de- 
duced from the discussion of Captain Spratt’s 
own experiments. 


A very important paper has been prepared by 
Dr. PETERMANN in reference to the late discov- 
eries of Dr. Lrvrnestong, having especially for 
its object to prove that the Lualaba River is 
identical with the Congo. To this end he dis- 
cusses the comparative levels of the Luala 
Lake T: yika, and the river Kir, or Bahr e 
Djebel, which empties from the Albert Nyan 
and incorrectly called the ‘“‘ White Nile,” o 
which it is only one of the main streams. The 
elevation of Lake by om is estimated b 
Dr. LivInesToONE at ut 3000 English feet, 
while the Lualaba is considerably lower, accord- 
ing to his estimate, or only about 2000, and the 
Al Nyanza is from to 2700 feet. If Dr. 
LrivinesTone’s estimate of the level of the Lua- 
laba a8 compared with that of the Tanganyika 
is correct, it is of course certain that this river 
can not join the Albert Nyanza; and indeed 
there is reason to suppose that the Lualaba 
would have to Pw ym ny a range of high mount- 
ains if it emptied into the Albert Nyanza, and 
thro this into the Bahr el Djebel. 

in, the lower level of the Lualaba is against 
the assumption of its junction with the Tangan- 
_ if the explorations by Livingstone 
and STANLEY had not proved that it receives no 
great river in that direction. The largest of its 
affluents from the north, the Rusiri, is very shal- 
low, and only thirty yards broad. e union of 
the Lualaba with any of the western streams of 
the White Nile is precluded +“ Welle, a river 
found by Dr. ScHWEINFURTH to run from east to 
west and northwest. This Welle is su 
not to belong to the system of the Nile, for very 
reasons, and there is also reason to believe 
at it can not be the lower course of the Lua- 


Another warrant for not admitting the iden- 
tity of this river with the Nile is found by a 
comparison of the quantity of water contained 
in the two rivers. the Lualaba, Dr. 
Livingstone found that in the season the 
current was one and a half to two lish miles 
per hour, with a great th. If we estimate 
the minimum breadth at yards, the depth 
eight feet, and the current one and a half miles 
per hour, we have a volume of 124,000 cubic feet 

second for the Lualaba. A calculation of 

e water found in the White Nile and its tribu- 
taries at the same season of the year shows that 
its volume is scarcely one-third as great as that 
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of the Lualaba, from which consideration it is 
very evident that the latter can not be an afflu- 
ent of the former. 

On the other hand, the Congo possesses all the 
magnitude which the Lualaba must acquire after 
receiving the Quango and other tributaries. The 
estimated flow of this river is 1,800,000 cubic feet 

er second, its breadth being estimated at 9000 
eet, and its depth sixty. Itis thus shown to be 
larger than the Mississippi, which, according to 
Humpuries and Apsot, carries down only a 
mean of 675,000 cubic feet per second. he 
pany A collects this water from an area of 
800, square miles, the Mississippi from an 
area of 1,200,000. 

If we take’ from the Congo the basin of the 
Lualaba, there would not remain more than 
400,000 square miles, which area would be in- 
sufficient to maintain the lowest estimated vol- 
ume of the Congo, especially as the rain-fall in 
the interior of equatorial Africa in the rainy sea- 
60n does not exceed fifty-eight inches. For this 
reason Dr. PETERMANN concludes that, while the 
Congo is the only river capable of receiving the 
Lualaba, so it requires this latter river to ac- 
count for the enormous volume of the former. 











HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Far away from the bustling life of this great me- 
tropolis, in scores of quiet country homes, there are 
many good people who nonestly regard the city of New 
York as a vast reservoir of vice and crime. Nor is it 
so strange that they almost think no good can come 
out of it. The one weekly newspaper which finds 
its way to the solitary farm-house, and is carefully 
conned over by dim candle-light through long winter 
evenings, contains too often horrible details of mur- 
ders, suicides, and crimes of every name, while no 
mention is made of a great under-current of love and 
charity which impels the hands of thousands to deeds 
of mercy. The popularity of sensational reading re- 
sults in strange misconceptions. For example, a 
mere cursory glance at the evidence of thoughtful 
care for the destitute on the recent Thanksgiving-day 
will show not only that thousands were made happy 
on that occasion, but that in numerous ways, year 
after year, the work of Christian benevolence is stead- 
ily going on in thig city. We do not now allude to 
the remembrance which was extended to private fam- 
flies who were needy, but to public institutions 
where the friendless, the homeless, the sick, or the 
erring were gathered. At the Five Points House of 
Industry, after some five hundred children and others 
connected with the “‘ House” had been abundantly 
fed, the doors were thrown open, once and again, to 
the hungry poor, until one thousand people had dene 
justice to the good things provided. The Children’s 
Aid Society, at its numerous homes and industrial 
schools, provided abundant good cheer for the young 
folks. Four hundred children were amply fed at the 
Home of the Friendless; the Howard Mission dis- 
pensed to about a thousand ; the Colored Orphan Asy- 
lum made glad two hundred and fifty little boys and 
girls; five hundred were feasted at the St. Barnabas 
Home. Similar care was taken that a nice Thanks- 
giving dinner should be provided for the inmates of 
the Ladies’ Home Mission, the House of Mercy, St. 
Vincent's Home for Boys, the Girls’ Lodging-House, 
the Half-orphan Asylum, the Sheltering Arms, the 
Newsboys’ Lodging-House, the Midnight Mission, the 
Union Home School, St. Joseph’s Home for the Aged, 
the Juvenile Guardian Society—and we might extend 
the list much farther; but the simple names of these 
various charities wil! indicate that multitudes of will- 
ing hearts and hands are constantly engaged in ef- 
forts to help the destitute and unfortunate. 





The second volume of Forster's Life of Charles Dick- 
ens, which has just appeared in England, contains a let- 
ter written by Dickens to Forster on completing David 
Copperfield, an extract from which will be of interest 
to the many admirers of that popular work: 

“T have been Ss of September) tremendously at 
work these two days—eight hours at a stretch yester- 
day and six hours and a half to-day—with the Ham 
and Steerforth chapter, which has mye knocked 
me over—utterly defeated me! Iam (2ist of October) 
within three of the shore, and am strangely di- 
vided, as in such cases, between sorrow and Re: 
Oh, my dear pny ot I pew d an.eay half of — ‘op- 

rfield makes me to-night, how strangely, even to 
aml should be turned inside out! 1 seem to be send- 
he some part of myself into the Shadowy World !” 





The latest invention which the Boston fire has been 
the means of developing to bless the human race is a 
plan for making buildings absolutely fire-proof, which 
consists in constructing metal-lined reservoirs in the 
walls and roofs, to be filled with water. Of course 
water will not burn, and the inventor therefore claims 
that his water-lined houses will be protected against 
the flames, except in cases where the heat of a contig- 
uous fire is so great as to convert all the water into 
steam. This may be very good; but isn’t there some 
danger of death by floods ? 


Mrs. Mary Fairfax Somerville, so well known as a 
mathematician and astronomer, and whose death re- 
cently occurred at about the age of seventy-seven, did 
not commence the study of the exact sciences until 
after her first marriage. Her husband encouraged her 
remarkable aptitude for science, but she soon out- 
stripped her teacher. But it was not until after her 
second marriage that she became celebrated. 








The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada has determined 
to abandon its broad six-feet gauge, and readopt the 
ordinary narrow one. As a reason for this move- 
ment it is stated that the broad gauge has no merits 
sufficient to compensate for the greatly increased cost 
of operating such a road, and in a few years it is prob- 
able that all wide roads on this continent will be re- 
duced to the standard gauge. 





A man in Paris recently invented boots to walk with 
on the water. At the public experiment with them 
the boots floated, to be sure, but the inventor's head 
went under the water. 


A dreadfal rumor is abroad. It originated with “an 
eminent French chemist”—name not given. But the 
unknown assures society that many of the new “ even- 
ing” silks are covered with picrate of lead, that conse- 
quently they are liable toa tremendc. <xX»losion at 
any time, and that gentlemen must take care .est their 
partners in the dance suddenly blow up. 





Nearly thing can be “made to order” nowa- 
days. The latest novelty is the manufacture of clouds, 
and a very useful art this promises to be in certain 
egricultural districts, The Vine-Dressers’ Congress, in 





France, undertook the business, with a view to pro- 
tect their vineyards from frosts both in spring and at 
harvest-time. The process consists in igniting a prep- 
aration of tar, which sends into the stmosphere thick 
white clouds, which remain suspended several yards 
above the soil. Thus the radiation of heat at night is 
checked. This experiment has proved successful in 
many cases, and may give a hint to farmers elsewhere. 





In view of possible and probable fires in New York 
city, it is pleasant to know that the large reservoir 
which has been in process of construction for the past 
two years on the west branch of the Croton, at Boyd's 
Corners, is nearly completed. Before spring it wil 
probably be ready to store up over three thousand 
millions of gallons of water. The dam is six hundred 
feet wide and ninety feet high. Another capacious 
reservoir is to be on the middle branch of the river, at 
Brewster's Station, on the Harlem Railroad. The 
dam of this reservoir will be four hundred feet in 
length, and the reservoir will cover five hundred acres 
of ground. 





“Brain workere,” remarks an English journal, “ re- 
quire a more liberal supply of food, and richer food, 
than manual laborers.” Although the brai= ears nut 
a small proportion to the whole body in ycivh* and 
size, it receives about one-fifth of the blvod sent by 
the heart into the system. According to careful es- 
timates and experiments it has been ascerteined that 
three hours of hard study wear out the body more than 
a whole day of severe physical labor. If these things 
are 80, two things should be borne in mind: ‘iret, that 
it is reasonable and right that brain laborers should 
receive a higher compensation for their time than 
manual laborers; second, that young pecple who are 
growing physically, and also engaged in hard study, 
should be furnished with a very nutritious diet. 





A church is a singular rendezvous for hu: z\ars, but 
apparently the house-breakers of Westchester County 
thought it a pretty safe one. A church near Bronx- 
ville, about fifteen miles from New York, wae recent- 
ly being repaired, when in the unused attic there were 
found a complete set of burgiar’s tools, two hundred 
skeleton-keys, a couple of revolvers, chairs, a table, 
and cooking utensils. Unfortunately the workmen 
carried away the implements immediately, and the 
affair was so noised abroad as to prevent any possi- 
bility of capturing the criminals. Churches must be 
examined rather more carefully, if they are likely to be- 
come hiding-places for public offenders. The edifice 
above referred to stands in an isolated grove, which 
may account for its being regarded as suitable head- 
quarters for a gang of burglars. _ 





The museum of the Agricultural Department, in 
Washington, has received an attractive addition to its 
collection from Switzerland. This is a box of silk rib- 
bons, comprising specimens manufactured each year 
since 1844. Some of these specimens are marvelously 
rich in color and exquisitely manufactured, and are 
designed to illustrate not only the progress in silk man- 
ufacture, but the results of coloring from the use of 
the aniline'and other dyes. It is probable that aniline, 
which is one of the numerous products of the distilla- 
tion of coal-tar, may be relied upon to furnish the ma- 
terials for many beautiful colors, 


When Lafayette was visiting this country in 1825 the 
watch which had been presented to him by Washing- 
ton was stolen from him. This unfortunate event oc- 
curred while he was a guest of the Governor of Ten- 
nessee, and a reward of one thousand dollars was of- 
fered for its recovery, but it did not bring the watch 
to light. Recently, however, this historic relic ap- 
pears to have turned up, first at Louisville, where it 
was sold for seventy dollars, and afterward it was ex- 
hibited in New Orleans, It is a thick, emall gold watch 
of ancient appearance, and bearing the following in- 
scription on the back, under the outside case: “G, 
Washington to Gilbert Mottiers de Lafayette, Lord 
Cornwallis, Capitulation, Yorktown, December 11, 
1781.” Some of the words of the inscription are rath- 
er obscure. Inside the watch, near the balance-wheel, 
these words are engraved, “ E. Halifax, London, 1769." 
Inside of the case there is the representation of a 
crown, followed by the letters, R. P. If this watch 
proves to be what it appears, it has been suggested 
that it be restored to the heirs of Lafayette. 





Some far-seeing prophet foretelis a lack of leather 
to supply the human race with foot-coverings. Shoe- 
wearing animals are increasing, and leather-producing 
animals are diminishing. Hence a crisis is predicted 
—some time. Meanwhile all that is necessary is for 
some inventive genius to discover a better material 
than leather from which an improved covering for the 
feet may be made. Leather has been used for centu- 
ries. Most likely a substitute can be found easily when 
occasion requires. 





Time was when writers of romance were paid by 
the line for their productions. Such a practice now- 
adays would ruin publishers, since novels would be 
spun out to indefinite lengths. Words are not lack- 
ing in these days, as one would suppose was the case 
in the early career of Dumas, pére. He was paid by 
the linc; and in one of his romances he had several 
pages of which the following is a sample: 


This dagger! 
“It is steeped?” 
*-In blood. 

“Of whom ?” 
“Of thy father!” 
“Ah!” 


After that, Dumas was paid by the letter, 


Balmoral Castle, the favorite residence of Queen 
Victoria, is situated in Braemar, district of Aberdeen. 
shire, Scotland—a place which enjoys the distinction 
of possessing the highest hills, the purest water, and 
the finest pine forests in Britain, Balmoral Castle is 
surrounded by every variety of Highland scenery— 
beautiful, grand, and rude. The river Dee 
around the grounds upon which the castle stands 
with a gentle curve, while behind the house rises the 
mountain known as Craig-na-Gowan—grandly pic- 
turesque, with its cragged summit toned down by the 
fragrant birch-trees which cover its sides. The pres- 
ent castle, commenced in 1862, is a handsome pile of 
buildings in the Scotch baronial style of architecture. 
The square tower is one handred feet high. The va- 
rious apartments are furnished in good taste, and the 
grounds are handsomely laid out. 
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: (Continued from No. 833, page 991.) 
MIDDLEMARCH: 


A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Avtuog or “ Apam Bepr,” “ Romora,” Eto. 





BOOK VI. 
WIDOW AND THE WIFE. 


——— oo 


CHAPTER LXII.—( Continued.) 


Ir came very lightly indeed. When Dorothea 
quitted Caleb and turned to meet them, it ap- 
peared that Mrs, Cadwallader had stepped across 
the park by the merest chance in the world, just 
to chat with Celia in a matronly way about the 
baby. And so Mr. Rrooke was coming back? 
Delightful !—coming back, it was to be hoped, 
quite cured of Parliamentary fever and pioneer- 
ing. Apropos of the Pioneer—somebody had 
prophesied that it would soon be like a dying 
dolphin, and turn all colors for want of knowing 
how to help itself, because Mr. Brooke’s protégé, 
the brilliant young Ladislaw, was gone or going. 
Had Sir James heard that ?” 

The three were walking along the gravel slow- 
ly, and Sir James, turning aside to whip ashrub, 
said he had heard something of that sort. 

“* All false!” said Mrs. Cadwallader. ‘* Heis 
not gone or going, apparently ; the Pioneer keeps 
its color, and Mr. Orlando Ladislaw is making a 
sad dark blue scandal by warbling continually 
with your Mr. Lydgate’s wife, who they tell me 
is as pretty as pretty can be. It seems nobody 
ever goes into the house without finding this 
young gentleman lying on the rug or warbling 
at the piano. But the people in manufacturing 
towns are always disreputable.” 

**You began by saying that one report was 
false, Mrs. Cadwallader, and I believe this is false 
too,” said Dorothea, with indignant energy ; ‘‘ at 
least, I feel sure it is a misrepresentation. I will 
not hear any evil spoken of Mr. Ladislaw ; he 
has already suffered too much injustice.” 

Dorothea, when thoroughly moved, cared little 
what any one thought of her feelings; and even 
if she had been able to reflect, she would have 
held it petty to keep silence at injurious words 
about Will from fear of being herself misunder- 
Her face was fiushed and her lip trem- 


rHE 





stood. 
bled. 

Sir James, glancing at her, repented of his 
stratagem; but Mrs. Cadwallader, equal to all 
occasions, spread the palms of her hands outward 
and said, ‘*‘ Heaven grant it, my dear!—I mean 
that all bad tales about any body may be false. 
But it is a pity that young Lydgate should have 
married one of these Middlemarch girls. Con- 
sidering he’s a son of somebody, he might have 
got a woman with good blood in her veins, and 
not too young, who would have put up with his 
profession. There’s Clara Harfager, for instance, 
whose friends don’t know what to do with her; 
and she has a portion. Then we might have had 
her among us. However !—it’s no use being wise 
for other people. Where is Celia? Pray let us 
go in.” 

**T am going on immediately to Tipton,” said 
Dorothea, rather haughtily. ‘* Good-by.” 

Sir James could say nothing as he accompanied 
her to the carriage. He was altogether discon- 
tented with the result of a contrivance which had 
cost him some secret humiliation beforehand. 

Dorothea drove along between the berried 
hedge-rows and the shorn corn fields, not seeing 
or hearing any thing around. The tears came 
and rolled down her cheeks, but she did not know 
it. The world, it seemed, was turning ugly and 
hateful, and there was no place for her trustful- 
ness. ‘‘It is not true—it is not true!” was the 
voice within her that she listened to; but all the 
while a remembrance, to which there had always 
clung a vague uneasiness would thrust itself on 
her attention—the remembrance of that day when 
she had found Will Ladislaw with Mrs. Lydgate, 
and had heard his voice accompanied by the piano. 

‘* He said he would never do any thing that I 
disapproved—I wish I could have told him that 
I disapproved of that,” said poor Dorothea, in- 
wardly, feeling a strange alternation between an- 
ger with Will and the passionate defense of him. 
**They all try to blacken him before me; but I 
will care for no pain, if he is not to blame. I al- 
wrys believed he was good.”—These were her 
last thoughts before she felt that the carriage was 
passing under the archway of the lodge-gate at 
the Grange, when she hurriedly pressed her hand- 
kerchief to her face and began to think of her er- 
rands. The coachman begged leave to take out 
the horses for half an hour, as there was some- 
thing wrong with a shoe; and Dorothea, having 
the sense that she was going to rest, took off her 
gloves and bonnet, while she was leaning against 
a statue in the entrance hall, and talking to the 
housekeeper. At last she said, 

‘*T must stay here a little, Mrs. Kell. I will 
go into the library and write you some memoran- 
da from my uncle’s letter, if you will open the 
shutters for me.” 

**The shutters are open, madam,” said Mrs. 
Kell, following Dorothea, who had walked along 
as she spoke. ‘* Mr. Ladislaw is there, looking 
for something.” 

(Will had come to fetch a portfolio of his own 
sketches which he had missed in the act of pack- 
ing his movables, and did not choose to leave 
behind. ) 

Dorothea’s heart seemed to turn over as if it 
had had a blow, but she was not perceptibly 
checked: in truth, the sense that Will was there 
was for the moment all-satisfying to her, like the 
sight of something precious that one has Jost. 
When she reached the door, she said to Mrs. 
Kell, 

**Go in first, and tell him that I am here.” 


_ wretched silepce. 








Will had found his portfolio, and had laid it 
on the table at the far end of the room, to turn 
over the sketches and please himse f by looking 
at the memorable piece of art whicu had a rela- 
tion to nature too mysterious for Dorothea. He 
was smiling at it still, and shaking the sketches 
into order with the thought that he might find 
a letter from her awaiting him at Middlemarch, 
when Mrs. Kell, close to his elbow, said, 

‘* Mrs, Casaubon is coming in, Sir.” 

Will turned round quickly, and the next mo- 
ment Dorothea was entering. As Mrs. Kell 
closed the door behind her, they met: each was 
looking at the other, and consciousness was over- 
flowed by something that suppressed utterance. 
It was not confusion that kept them silent, for 
they both felt that parting was near, and there is 
no shamefacedness in a sad parting. 

She moved automatically toward her uncle’s 
chair against the writing-table, and Will, after 
drawing it out a little for her, went a few paces 
off and stood opposite to her. 

‘“‘ Pray sit down,” said Dorothea, crossing her 
hands on her lap; ‘‘I am very glad you were 
here.” Will thought that her face looked just as 
it did when she first shook hands with him in 
Rome ; for her widow’s cap, fixed in her bonnet, 
had gone off with it, and he could see that she 
had lately been shedding tears. But the mixture 
of anger in her agitation had vanished at the 
sight of him; she had been used, when they were 
face to face, always to feel confidence and the 
happy freedom which comes with mutual under- 
standing, and how could other people’s words 
hinder that effect on a sudden? Let the music 
which can take possession of our frame and fill 
the air with joy for us, sound once more—what 
does it signify that we heard it found faulé with 
in its absence ? 

‘*T have sent aletter to Lowick Manor to-day, 
asking leave to see you,” said Will, seating him- 
self opposite to her. ‘‘I am going away imme- 
diately, and I could not go without speaking to 

ou again.” 
a I thought we had parted when you came to 
Lowick many weeks ago—you thought you were 
going then,” said Dorothea, her voice trembling 
a little. 

‘*Yes; but I was in ignorance then of things 
which I know now—things which have altered 
my feelings about the future. When I saw you 
before, I was dreaming that I might come back 
some day. I don’t think I ever shall—now.” 
Will paused here. 

** You wished me to know the reasons ?” said 
Dorothea, timidly. 

**Yes,”’ said Will, impetuously, shaking his head 
backward, and looking away from her with irri- 
tation in his face. ‘*Of course I must wish it. 
I have been grossly insulted in ‘your eyes and in 
the eyes of others. There has been a mean im- 
— against my character. I wish you to 

now that under no circumstances would I have 
lowered myself by—under no circumstances 
would I have given men the chance of saying 
that I sought money under the pretext of seek- 
ing—something else. There was no need of 
other safeguard against me—the safeguard of 
wealth was enough.” 

Will rose from his chair with the last word 
and went—he hardly knew where; but it was to 
the projecting window nearest him, which had 
been open as now about the same season a year 
ago, when he and Dorothea had stood within it 
and talked together. Her whole heart was going 
out at this moment in sympathy with Will's in- 
dignation: she only wanted to convince him that 
she had never done him injustice, and he seemed 
to have turned away from her as if she too had 
been part of the unfriendly world. 

“It would be very unkind of you to suppose 
that I ever attributed any meanness to you,” she 
began. Then in her ardent way, wanting to 
plead with him, she moved from her chair and 
went in front of him to her old place in the win- 
dow, saying, ‘‘Do you suppose that I ever dis- 
believed in you ?” 

When Will saw her there, he gave a start and 
moved backward out of the window, without 
meeting her glance. Dorothea was hurt by this 
movement following up the previous anger of his 
tone. She was ready to say that it was as hard 
on her as on him, and that she was helpless ;_ but 
those strange particulars of their relation which 
neither of them could explicitly mention kept her 
always in dread of saying too much. At this mo- 
ment she had no belief that Will would in any 
case have wanted to marry her, and she feared 
using words which might imply such a belief. 
=, only said, earnestly, recurring to his last 
word, 

**T am sure no safeguard was ever needed 
against you.” 

Will did not answer. In the stormy fluctua- 
tion of his feelings these words of hers seemed to 
him cruelly neutral, and he looked pale and mis- 
erable after his angry outburst. He went to the 
table and fastened up his portfolio, while Doro- 
tiea looked at him from the distance. They 
were wasting these last moments together in 
What could he say, since 
what had got obstinately uppermost in his mind 
was the passionate love for her which he for- 
bade himself to utter? What could she say, 
since she might offer him no help—since she 
was forced to keep the money that ought to have 
been his ?—since to-day he seemed not to re- 
spond as he used to do to her thorough trust and 
liking ? 

But Will at last turned away from his port- 
folio and approached the window again. 

**T must go,” he said, with that peculiar look 
of the eyes which sometimes accompanies bitter 
feeling, as if they had been tired and burned with 
gazing too close at a light. 

** What shal! you do in life?” said Dorothea, 
timidly. ‘* Have your intentions remained just 
the same as when we said good-by before?” 
‘*Yes,” said Will, in a tone that seemed to 








waive the subject as uninteresting. ‘‘I shall 
work-away at the first thing that offers, I sup- 
pose one gets a habit of doing without happiness 
or hope.” 

** Oh, what sad words!” said Dorothea, with 
a dangerous tendency to sob. Then trying to 
smile, she added, ‘‘ We used to agree that we 
were alike in speaking too strongly.” 

‘‘T have not spoken too strongly now,” said 
Will, leaning back against the angle of the wall. 
‘There are certain things which a man can only 
go through once in his life; and he must know 
some time or other that the best is over with him. 
This experience has happened to me while I am 
very young—that is all. What I care more about 
than I can ever care for any thing else is absolute- 
ly forbidden to me—I don’t mean merely by be- 
ing out of my reach, but forbidden me, even if it 
were within my reach, by my own pride and hon- 
or—by every thing I respect myself for. Of 
course I shall go on living as a man might do 
who had seen heaven in a trance.” 

Will paused, imagining that it would be impos- 
sible for Dorothea to misunderstand this ; indeed 
he felt that he was contradicting himself and of- 
fending against his self-approval in speaking to 
her so plainly; but still, it could not be fairly 
called wooing a woman to tell her that he would 
never woo her. It must be admitted to be a 
ghostly kind of wooing. 

But Dorothea’s mind was rapidly going over 
the past with quite another vision than his. The 
thought that she herself might be what Will most 
cared for did throb through her an instant, but 
then game doubt: the memory of the Jittle the 
had lived through together turned pale and shran 
before the memory which suggested how much 
fuller might have been the intercourse between 
Will and some one else with whom he had had 
constant companionship. Every thing he had 
said might to that other relation, and what- 
ever had passed between him and herself was 
thoroughly explained by what she had always re- 
garded as their simple friendship and the cruel 
obstruction thrust upon it by her husband’s inju- 
rious act. Dorothea stood silent, with her eyes 
cast down dreamily, while images crowded upon 
her which left the sickening certainty that Will 
was referring to Mrs. Lydgate. But why sick- 
ening? He wanted her to know that here too 
his conduct should be above suspicion. 

Will was not surprised at her silence. His 
mind also was tumultuously busy while he watched 
her, and he was feeling rather wildly that some- 
thing must happen to hinder their parting—some 
miracle, clearly nothing in their own deliberate 
speech. Yet, after all, had she any love for him? 
—he could not pretend to himself that he would 
rather believe her to be without that pain. He 
could not deny that a secret longing for the as- 
surance that she loved him was at the root of all 
his words. 

Neither of them knew how long they stood in 
that way. Dorothea was raising her eyes, and 
was about to speak, when the door opened, and 
her footman came to say, 

** The horses are 
like to start.” 

‘* Presently,” said Dorothea. Then turning to 
Will, she said, ‘‘ I have some memoranda to write 
for the housekeeper.” 

**T must go,” said Will, when the door had 
closed again—advancing toward her. ‘‘ The day 
after to-morrow I shall leave Middlemarch.” 

** You have acted in every ~vay rightly,” said 
Dorothea, in a low tone, feeling a pressure at her 
heart which made it difficult to speak. 

She put out her hand, and Will took it for 
an instant without speaking, for her words had 
seemed to him cruelly cold and unlike herself. 
Their eyes met, but there was discontent in his, 
and in hers there was only sadness. He turned 
away and took his portfolio under his arm. 

‘*T have never done you injustice. Please re- 
member me,” said Dorothea, repressing a rising 
sob. 


‘* Why should you say that?” said Will, with 
irritation. ‘‘ As if I were not in danger of for- 
getting every thing else.” 

He had really a movement of anger against 
her at that moment, and it impelled him to go 
away without pause. It was all one flash to 
Dorothea—his last words—his distant bow to her 
as he reached the door—the sense that he was no 
longerthere. She sank into the chair, and for a 
few moments sat like a statue, while images and 
emotions were hurrying upon her. Joy came 
first, in spite of the threatening train behind it— 
joy in the impression that it was really herself 
whom Will loved and was renouncing, there 
was really no other love less permissible, more 
blameworthy, which honor was hurrying him 
away from. ‘They were parted all the same, but 
—Dorothea drew a deep breath and felt her 
strength return—she could think of him unre- 
strainedly. At that moment the parting was 
easy to bear: the first sense of loving and being 
loved excluded sorrow. It was as if some hard 
icy pressure had melted, and her consciousness 
had room to expand: her past was come back 
to her with larger interpretation. The joy was 
not the less—perhaps it was the more complete 
just then—because of the irrevocable parting ; 
for there was no reproach, no contemptuous won- 
der to imagine in any eye or from any lips. He 
had acted so as to defy reproach, and make won- 
der 

Any one watching her might have seen that 
there was a fortifying thought within her. Just 
as when inventive power is working with glad 
ease some small claim on the attention is fulfilled 
as if it were only a cranny opened to the sunlight, 
it was easy now for Dorothea to write her memo- 
randa. She spoke her last words to the house- 
keeper in cheerful tones, and when she seated her- 
self in the carriage her eyes were bright and her 
cheeks blooming under the dismal bonnet. She 
threw back the heavy ‘‘ weepers,” and looked be- 
fore her, wondering which road Will had taken. 





ly, madam, whenever you * 








It was in her nature to be proud that he was 
blameless, and through all her feelings there ran 
this vein—‘‘I was right to defend him.” 

The coachman was used to drive his grays at 
a good pace, Mr. Casaubon being unenjoying and 
impatient in every thing away from his desk, and 
wanting to get to the end of all journeys; and Dor- 
othea was now bowled along quickly. Driying 
was pleasant, for rain in the night had laid the 
dust, and the blue sky looked far off, away from 
the region of the great clouds that sailed in mass- 
es. ‘The earth looked like a happy place under 
the vast heavens, and Dorothea was wishing that 
she might overtake Will and see him once more. 

After a turn of the road, there he was with the 
portfolio under his arm; but the next moment 
she was passing him while he raised his hat, and 
she felt a pang at being seated there in a sort of 
exultation, leaving him behind. She could not 
look back at him. It was as if a crowd of indif- 
ferent objects had thrust them asunder, and 
forced them along different paths, taking them 
farther and farther away from each other, and 
making it useless to look back. She could no 
more make any sign that would seem to say, 
‘* Need we part ?” than she could stop the car- 
riage to wait for him. Nay, what a world of 
reasons crowded upon her against any movement 
of her thought toward a future that might reverse 
the decision of this day ! 

**T only wish I had known before—I wish he 
knew—then we could be quite happy in think- 
ing of each other, though we are forever parted. 
And if I could but have given him the money, 
and made things easier for him !"”—were the long- 
ings that came back the most persistently. And 
yet so heavily did the world weigh on her, in spite 
of her independent energy, that with this idea of 
Will as in need of such help and at a disadvan- 
tage with the world, there came always the vis- 
ion of that unfittingness of any closer relation 
between them which lay in the opinion of eve 
one connected with her. She felt to the full all 
the imperativeness of the motives which urged 
Will’s conduct. How could he dream of her de- 
fying the barrier that her husband had placed 
between them ?—how could she ever say to her- 
self that she would defy it? 

Will's certainty, as the carriage grew smaller 
in the distance, had much more bitterness in it. 
Very slight matters were enough to gall him in 
his sensitive mood, and the sight of Dorothea 
driving past him while he felt himself plodding 
along as a poor devil seeking a position in a 
world which in his present temper offered him 
little that he coveted, made his conduct seem a 
mere matter of necessity, and took away the sus- 
tainment of resolve. After all, he had no assur- 
ance that she loved him: could any man pretend 
that he was simply glad in such a case to have 
the suffering all on his own side? 

That evening Will spent with the Lydgates ; 
the next evening he was gone. 





BOOK VIL 


TWO TEMPTATIONS. 





CHAPTER LXIII. 
“These little things are great to little men.” 
Go.psaiTE. 

** Have you seen much of your scientific phe- 
nix, Lydgate, lately ?” said Mr. Toller at one of 
his Christmas dinner-parties, speaking to Mr. 
Farebrother on his right hand. 

** Not much, I am sorry to say,” answered the 
Vicar, accustomed to parry Mr. Toller’s banter 
about his belief in the new medical light. ‘I 
am out of the way, and he is too busy.” 

“‘Ishe? I am glad to hearit,” said Dr. Min- 
chin, with mingled suavity and surprise. 

‘*He gives a great deal of time to the New 
Hospital,” said Mr. Farebrother, who had his rea- 
sons for continuing the subject: ‘‘I hear of that 
from my neighbor, Mrs. Casaubon, who goes there 
often. She says Lydgate is indefatigable, and is 
making a fine thing of Bulstrode’s institution. 
He is preparing a new ward in case of the cholera 
coming to us.” 

** And preparing theories of treatment to try 
on the patients, I suppose,” said Mr. Toller. 

**Come, Toller, be candid,” said Mr. Fare- 
brother. ‘* You are too clever not to see the 
good of a bold fresh mind in medicine, as well as 
in every thing else; and as to cholera, I fancy, 
none of you are very sure what you ought to do, 
If a man goes a little too far along a new road, 
it is usually himself that he harms more than any 
one else.” 

“*T am sure you and Wrench onght to be 

i to him,” said Dr. Minchin, looking to- 
ward Toller, ‘‘ for he has sent you the cream of 
Peacock’s patients.” 

‘* Lydgate has been living at a great rate for a 
young beginner,” said Mr. Harry Toller, the brew- 
er. ‘I suppose his relations in the North back 


-him up.” 


‘‘ T hope so,” said Mr. Chichely, “‘ else he ought 
not to have married that nice girl we were all 
so fond of. Hang it, one has a grudge against 
a man who carries off the prettiest girl in the 


town. 
‘* Ah, by God! and the best too,” said Mr. 
dish 


Standish. 

‘My friend Vincy didn’t half like the mar- 
riage, i know that,” said Mr. Chichely. ‘“ He 
wouldn’t do much. How the relations on the 
other side may have come down I can’t say.” 

was an emphatic kind of reticence in Mr. 
Chichely’s manner of speaking. 

‘*Oh, I shouldn't think iat ever looked 
to practice for a living,” said Mr. Toller, with a 
slight touch of sarcasm; and there the subject 
was d 

This was not the first time that Mr. Fare- 
brother had heard hints of Lydgate’s expenses 
being obviously too great to be met by his prac- 
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tice, but he thought it not unlikely that there were 
resources or expectations which excused the large 
outlay at the time of Lydgate’s marriage, and 
which might hinder any bad consequences from 
the disappointment in his practice. One evening, 
when he took the pains to go to Middlemarch on 

urpose to have a chat with Lydgate as of old, 
“ noticed in him an air of excited effort quite 
unlike his usual easy way of keeping silence or 
breaking it with abrupt energy whenever he had 
any thing to say. Lydgate talked persistently 
when they were in his work-room, putting argu- 
ments for and against the probability of certain 
biological views, but he had none of those defi- 
nite things to say or to show which give the way- 
marks of a patient uninterrupted pursuit such as 
he used himself to insist on, saying that ‘‘ there 
must be a systole and diastole in all inquiry,” and 
that ‘“‘a man’s mind must be continually expand- 
ing and shrinking between the whole human ho- 
rizon and the horizon of an object-glass.” That 
evening he seemed to be talking widely for the 
sake of resisting any personal bearing ; and before 
long they went into the drawing-room, where Lyd- 
gate, having asked Rosamond to give them music, 
sank back in his chair in silence, but with bright 
dilated eyes. ‘* He may have been taking an opi- 
ate,” was a thought that crossed Mr. Farebroth- 
er’s mind—“‘ tic-douloureux, perhaps—or medi- 
cal worries.” 

It did not occur to him that Lydgate’s mar- 
riage was not delightful: he believed, as the rest 
did, that Rosamond was an amiable, docile creat- 
ure, though he had always thought her rather un- 
interesting—a little too much the pattern-card of 
the finishing school ; and his mother could not for- 
give Rosamond because she never seemed to see 
that Henrietta Noble was in the room. ‘* How- 
ever, Lydgate fell in love with her,” said the Vic- 
ar to himself, ‘‘and she must be to his taste.” 

Mr. Farebrother was aware that Lydgate was 
a proud man ; but having very little correspond- 
ing fibre in himself, and perhaps too little care 
about personal dignity, except the dignity of not 
being mean or foolish, he could hardly allow 
enough for the way in which Lydgate shrank, as 
from a burn, from the utterance of any word 
about his private affairs. And soon after that 
conversation at Mr. Toller’s, the Vicar learned 
something which made him watch the more ea- 
gerly for an opportunity of indirectly letting Lyd- 
gate know that if he wanted to open himself 
about any difficulty there was a friendly ear ready. 

The opportunity came at Mr. Vincy’s, where, 
on New-Year’s Day, there was a party, to which 
Mr. Farebrother was irresistibly invited, on the 
plea that he must not forsake his old friends on 
the first New-Year of his being a greater man, and 
Rector as well as Vicar. And this party was 
thoroughly friendly: all the ladies of the Fare- 
brother family were present ; the Vincy children 
all dined at the table, and Fred had persuaded 
his mother that if she did not invite Mary Garth, 
the Farebrothers would regard it as a slight to 
themselves, Mary being their particular friend. 
Mary came, and Fred was in high spirits, though 
his enjoyment was of a checkered kind—triumph 
that his mother should see Mary’s importance 
with the chief personages in the party being much 
streaked with jealousy when Mr. Farebrother sat 
down by her. Fred used to be much more easy 
about his own accomplishments in the days when 
he had not begun to dread being ‘‘bowled out 
by Farebrother,” and this terror was still before 
him. Mrs. Viney, in her fullest matronly bloom, 
looked at Mary’s little figure, rough wavy hair, 
and visage quite without lilies and roses, and won- 
dered ; trying unsuccessfully to fancy herself car- 
ing about Mary’s appearance in wedding-clothes, 
or feeling complacency in grandchildren who 
would *‘ feature” the Garths. However, the par- 
ty was a merry one, and was particularly 
bright; being glad, for Fred's sake, that his 
friends were getting kinder to her, and being also 
quite willing that they should see how much she 
was valued by others whom they must admit to 
be judges. 

Mr. Farebrother noticed that Lydgate seemed 
bored, and that Mr. Vincy spoke as little as pos- 
sible to his son-in-law. Rosamond was perfectly 
graceful and calm, and only a subtle observation 
such as the Vicar had not roused to bestow 
on her would have perceived the total absence of 
that interest in her husband's presence which a 
loving wife is sure to betray, even if etiquette 
keeps her aloof from him. When Lydgate was 
taking part in the conversation, she never looked 
toward him any more than if she had been a 
sculptured Psyche modeled to look another way : 
and when, after being called out for an hour or 
two, he re-entered the room, she seemed uncon- 
scious of the fact, which eighteen months before 
would have had the effect of a numeral before 
ciphers. In reality, however, she was intensély 
aware of Lydgate’s voice and movements; and 
her pretty good-tempered air of unconsciousness 
was a studied negation by which she satisfied her 
inward opposition to him without compromise of 
propriety. When the ladies were in the drawing- 
room after Lydgate had been called away from 
the dessert, Mrs. Farebrother, when Rosamond 
happened to be near her, said, “‘You have to 
give up a great deal of your husband's society, 
Mrs. Lydgate.” 

“*Yes; the life of a medical man is very ardu- 
ous, especially when he is so devoted to his pro- 
fession as Mr. Lydgate is,” said Rosamond, who 
was standing, and moved easily away at the end 


of this correct little 
“* Tt is dreadfully dull for her when there is no 
company,” said Vincy, who was seated at 


the old lady’s side. ‘‘I am sure I thought so 


when Rosamond was ill, and I was staying with | 


her. You know, Mrs. Farebrother, ours is a 
cheerful house. I am of a cheerful disposition 
myself, and Mr. Vincy always likes something to 
be going on. That is what Rosamond has been’ 


used to. Very different from a husband out at 
odd hours, and never knowing when he will come 








home, and of a close, proud disposition, J think” 
—indiscreet Mrs. Vincy did lower her tone slight- 
ly with this parenthesis. ‘‘ But Rosamond al- 
ways had an angel of a temper; her brothers 
used very often not to please her, but she was 
never the girl to show temper; from a baby she 
was always as good as good, and with a complex- 
ion beyond any thing. But my children are all 
good-tempered, thank God.” 

This was easily credible to any one looking at 
Mrs. Vincy as she threw back her broad cap- 
strings, and smiled toward her three little girls, 
aged from seven to eleven. But in that smiling 
glance she was obliged to include Mary Garth, 
whom the three girls had got into a corner to 
make her tell them stories. Mary was just finish- 
ing the delicious tale of Rumpelstiltskin, which 
she had well by heart, because Letty was never 
tired of communicating it to her ignorant elders 
from a favorite red volume. Louisa, Mrs. Vincy’s 
darling, now ran to her with wide-eyed, serious 
excitement, crying, ‘‘Oh mamma, mamma, the 
little man stamped so hard on the floor he 
couldn't get his leg out again!” 

** Bless you, my cherub!” said mamma; “ you 
shall tell me all about it to-morrow. Go and 
listen!” and then, as her eyes followed Louisa 
back toward the attractive corner, she thought 
that if Fred wished her to invite Mary again she 
would make no objection, the children being so 
pleased with her. 

But presently the corner became still more an- 
imated, for Mr. Farebrother came in, and seating 
himself behind Louisa, took her on his lap; 
whereupon the girls all insisted that he must hear 
Rampelstiltskin, and Mary mast tell it over again. 
He insisted too, and Mary, without fuss, began 
again, in her neat fashion, with precisely the same 
words as before. Fred, who had also seated him- 
self near, would have felt unmixed triumph in 
Mary’s effectiveness if Mr. Farebrother had not 
been looking at her with evident admiration, while 
he dramatized an intense interest in the tale to 
please the children. 

** You will never care any more about my one- 
eyed giant, Loo,” said Fred, at the end. 

‘*Yes, I shall. Tell him now,” said Louisa. 

**Oh, I dare say; Iam quite cut out. Ask 
Mr. Farebrother.” 

‘** Yes,” added Mary; ‘‘ask Mr. Farebrother 
to tell you about the ants whose beautiful house 
was knocked down by a giant named Tom, and 
he thought they didn’t mind because he couldn't 
hear them cry, or see them use their pocket- 
handkerchiefs.” 

** Please,” said Louisa, looking up at the Vicar. 

**No, no, I am a grave old parson. If I try 
to draw a story out of my bag a sermon comes 
instead. Shall I preach you a sermon ?” said he, 
putting on his short-sighted glasses, and pursing 
up his lips. 

** Yes,” said Louisa, falteringly. 


“Let me see, then. Against cakes: how cakes [ 


are bad things, especially if they are sweet and 
have plums in them.” 

Louisa took the affair rather seriously, and got 
down from the Vicar's knee to go to Fred. 

** Ah, I see it will not do to preach on New- 
Year's Day,” said Mr. Farebrother, rising and 
walking away. He had discovered of late that 
Fred had become jealous of him, and also that 
he himself was not losing his preference for 
Mary above all other women. 

‘*A delightful young person is Miss Garth,” 
said Mrs. Farebrother, who had been watching 
her son's movements. 

“* Yes,” said Mrs. Vincy, obliged to reply, as 
the old lady turned to her expectantly. ‘‘It is a 
pity she is not better-looking.” 

**T can not say that,” said Mrs. Farebrother, 
decisively. ‘‘I like her countenance. We must 
not always ask for beauty, when a good God has 
seen fit to make an excellent young woman with- 
out it. I put good manners first, and Miss Garth 
will know to conduct herself in any station.” 

The old lady was a little sharp in her tone, 
having a p’ ive reference to Mary’s becom- 
ing her ter-in-law ; for there was this in- 
convenience in Mary's position with regard to 
Fred, that it was not suitable to be made public, 
and hence the three ladies at Lowick Parsonage 
— that Camden would choose Miss 

New visitors entered, and the drawing-room 
was given up to music and games, while whist- 
tables were prepared in the quiet room on the 
other side of the hall. Mr. Farebrother played a 
rubber to satisfy his mother, who her 


” he went on, smil- 
ing at Lydgate, ‘‘now I don’t play for money. 
I owe that to you, Mrs. Casaubon says.” 

‘* How ?” said Lydgate, coldly, ; 

** Ah, you didn’t mean me to know it; I call 
that reticence. You should let a man 
have the of feeling that you have done 
him a good turn. I don’t enter into some people's 
dislike of bei an obli 


yes ph a ond andere dr ea 
ydgate, leaning his back against the 
corner of the mantel-piece, and showing no ra- 
diance in his face. 

**It was Brooke who let it out only the other 
day. He paid me the compliment of saying that 





he was very glad I had the living, though you 
had come across his tactics, and had praised me 
up as a Ken and a Tillotson, and that sort of 
thing, till Mrs. Casaubon would hear of no one 


**Oh, Brooke is such a leaky-minded fool,” 
said Lydgate, contemptuously. e 

** Well, I was glad of the leakiness then. I 
don’t see why you shouldn't like me to know 
that you wished to do me a service, my dear fel- 
low. And you certainly have done me one. It’s 
rather a strong check to one’s self-complacency 
to find how much of one’s right-doing depends on 
not being in want of money. A man will not be 
tempted to say the Lord’s Prayer backward to 
please the devil, if he doesn’t want the devil's 
services. I have no need to hang on the smiles 
of chance now.” 

“*T don’t see that there's any money-getting 
without chance,” said Lydgate; ‘‘ if a man gets 
it in a profession, it’s pretty sure to come by 
chance.” 

Mr. Farebrother thought he could account for 
this speech, in striking contrast with Lydgate’s 
former way of talking, as the perversity which will 
often spring from the moodiness of a man ill at 
ease in his affairs. He answered, in a tone of 
good-humored admission, 

**Ah, there’s enormous patience wanted with 
the way of the world. But it is the easier for a 
man to wait patiently when he has friends who 
love him, and ask for nothing better than to help 
him through, so far as it lies in their power.” 

“Oh yes,” said Lydgate, in a careless tone, 
changing his attitude and looking at his watch. 
**People make much more of their difficulties 
than they need to do.” 

He knew as distinctly as possible that this was 
an offer of help to himself from Mr. Farebrother, 
and he could not bear it. So strangely deter- 
mined are we mortals, that, after having been 
long gratified with the sense that he had privately 
done the Vicar a service, the suggestion that the 
Vicar discerned his need of a service in return 
made him shrink into unconquerable reticence. 
Besides, behind all making of such offers what 
else must come ?—that he should ‘‘ mention his 
case,” imply that he wanted specific things. At 
that moment suicide seemed easier. 

Mr. Farebrother was too keen a man not to 
know the meaning of that reply, and there was 
a certain massiveness in Lydgate’s manner and 
tone, corresponding with his physique, which, if he 
repelled your advances in the first instance, seem- 
ed to put persuasive devices out of question. 

‘* What time are you ?” said the Vicar, devour- 
ing his wounded feeling. 

“ After eleven,” said Lydgate. And they went 
into the drawing-room. 





CHAPTER LXIV. 


“* Let Gent. nee ~ ies the power, there let the blame 
e e 

oe \¢ $ 0! ; 
iene Fee pore oun meth edion — 
catch your with subtle argument. 
All force fe twain in one: cause is not cause 
Unless effect be there; and action’s self 
Must needs contain a ive. Socommand 

Exists but with obedience.” 

Even if Lydgate had been inclined to be quite 
open about his affairs, he knew that it would 
have hardly been in Mr. Farebrother’s power 
to give him the help he immediately wanted. 
With the year’s bills coming in from his trades- 
men, with Dover's threatening hold on his furni- 
ture, and with nothing to depend on but slow 
dribbling payments from patients who must not 
be offended—for the handsome fees he had had 
from Freshitt Hall and Lowick Manor had been 
easily absorbed—nothing less than a thousand 
pounds would have freed him from actual em- 
barrassment, and left a residue which, according 
to the favorite phrase of hopefulness in such cir- 
cumstances, would have given him *‘ time to look 
about him.” 

Naturally, the merry Christmas bringing the 
happy New Year, when fellow-citizens expect 
to be paid for the trouble and goods they have 
smilingly bestowed on their neighbors, had so 
tightened the pressure of sordid cares on Lyd- 
gate’s mind that it was hardly possible for him 
to think unbrokenly of any other subject, even 
the most habitual and soliciting. He was not 
an ill-tempered man; his intellectual activity, 
the ardent kindness of his heart, as well as his 
strong frame, would always, under tolerably easy 
conditions, have kept him above the petty uncon- 
trolled susceptibilities which make bad temper. 
But he was now a prey to that worst irritation 
which arises not simply from annoyances, but 
from the second consciousness underlying those 
annoyances, of wasted energy and a degrading 
preoccupation, which was the reverse of all his 
former pu . * This is what I am thinking 
of: an’ that is what I might have been thinking 
© was the bitter incessant murmur within him, 

ug every difficulty a double goad to impa- 
ce. 


Some gentlemen have made an amazing fig- 
ure in literature by general discontent with the 
universe as a trap of dullness into which their 
great souls have fallen by mistake ; but the sense 
of a stupendous self and ar insignificant world 
may have its consolations. Lydgate’s discontent 
was much harder to bear: it was the sense that 
there was a grand existence in thought and 
effective action lying around him, while his self 
was being narrowed into the miserable isolation 
of egoistic fears, and vulgar anxieties for events 
that might allay such fears. His troubles will 
perhaps appear miserably sordid, and beneath the 
attention of lofty persons who can know nothing 
of debt except on a magnificent scale. Doubtless 

were sordid ; and for the majority, who are 


not lofty, there is no escape from sordidness but 

being free from money-craving, with all its 
base hopes and temptations, its watching for 
death, its hinted requests, its horse-dealer’s desire 





to make bad work pass for good, its seeking for 
function which ought to be another's, its com- 
pulsion often to long for Luck in the shape of 
a wide calamity. 

It was because Lydgate writhed under the idea 
of getting his neck beneath this vile yoke that he 
had fallen into a bitter moody state which was 
continually widening Rosamond’s alienation from 
him. After the first disclosure about the bill 
of sale, he had made many efforts to draw her 
into sympathy with him about possible measures 
for narrowing their expenses, and with the threat- 
ening approach of Christmas his propositions grew 
more and more definite. ‘‘ We two can do with 
only one servant, and live on very little,” he said, 
**and I shall manage with one horse.” For Lyd- 
gate, as we have seen, had begun to reason, with 
a more distinct vision, about the expenses of liv- 
ing; and any share of pride he had given to ap- 
pearances of that sort was meagre, compared with 
the pride which made him revolt from exposure 
as a debtor, or from asking mex to help him with 
their money. 

** Of course you can dismiss the other two serv- 
ants, if you like,” said Rosamond ; ‘‘ but I should 


| have thought it would be very injurious to your 


position for us to live in a poor way. You must 
expect your practice to be lowered.” 

** My dear Rosamond, it is not a question of 
choice. We have begun too expensively. Pea- 
cock, you know, lived in a much smaller house 
than this. It is my fault: I ought to have known 
better, and I deserve a thrashing—if there were 
any body who had a right to give it me—for 
bringing you into the necessity for living in a 
poorer way than you have been used to. But we 
married because we loved each other, I suppose. 
And that may help us to pull along till things get 
better. Come, dear, put down that work and 
come to me,” 

[TO BE CONTINVED.] 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Guest at a hotel in Belfast, Maine, on being told 
that dinner was ready, strip off his coat, and, ac- 
companied by his wife, entered the dining-room in bis 
shirt-sleeves. A waiter brought him a bill of fare, 
which he regarded curiously, and then laid it down. 
Pretty soon another bill of fare was placed on his 
plate. Then he arose in his wrath, and exclaimed, 
* I didn’t come here to read show-bills. I came after 
some dinner.” 





Natvzge’s Taitorrsa—A potato patch. ' 





Dies are engraved now; in Cwesar’s time the die was 
cast. 





What is better than a promising young man?--A 
paying one. 


We get an inkli 
by this paragraph from a Boston pa 
noon and evening amusements we 
our advertising columns.” 





of how they enjoy life at the Hub 
r: “For after- 
er our readers to 





What form of government is the most popular now- 
adays ?—Reform, 





Why must the mummies have been in a hurry ?—Be- 
cause they were pressed for time. 





Mr. Taylor, the late sailor-preacher, of Boston, as- 
tonished a divine who had refused to enter his pulpit 
because & Unitarian minister had been init, by falling 
on his knees on the pulpit stairs and crying out, “ 
Lord, deliver us in Boston from two things, bad rum 
yah Thou knowest which is worst, for I 

n't! 





Why is the road of the transgressors so hard 7—Be- 
cause it is so much traveled. 


Why should a spider be a good base-ball — 
Because naturally it is an excellent roo ea 








In Judge M‘Arthur’s court, in W: the 
other day, a lawyer called the judge's attention to the 
fact thata nm case had been upon the docket for 
adecade. “I know it,” said the judge, “ but the case 
has not decayed.” 





CREATURES THAT NEVER SHOW THE “ Wurtz FxatTuer” 
—Crows and blackbirds. 
a ee 


“ Belles” call a great many people to church. 


An exquisitely dressed young gentleman, after buy- 
ing ano! seal to le about his person, said to 
the jeweler that he would—ah, like to have—ah, some- 
thing engraved on it—ah—to denote what he was! 
“Ce , certainly,” said the tradesman ; “I'll put a 
cipher on it.” am 


Laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon over- 
takes her. 


Martou.ess Misrrr—Having a cigar and nothing to 
light it with. . ° 


What business ought Tom Thumb to go into?— 
Grocer (grow, Sir). 

















ht at ten 
wait for 


“Tf I am not at home from the arty 
o'clock,” said , = yy os = “do —f 
me.” “That I won't,” rep! . cantly : 
“Tl come for you!” To prevent aitieuls the gen- 
tleman managed it so as to be at home precisely at 
ten o'clock. 


Tar Great Unrarp—The national debt. 








” A veteran observer says, “‘I never place much re- 
liance on a man who is always telling what he would 
have done had he been there. I have noticed that 
somehow this kind of people never get there.” 





Surrrime Inrerest—Sending money to Europe to pay 
our coupons, 





“Young man, do you ever drink?” asked a mild. 
looking man, accosting Jones. “ Well, yes, thank 
u; as it’s a cold merning I don’t mind,” replied 
Sena, remo his quid of tobacco. “ Don't 
an ” rejo the mild man, “‘or you will event- 
tally be 


Good-morning! God bless you!” 
A Man or Stanpove—The street-car conductor. 
seamen -theearsnenetian 
Errscrvat Desreverion oy Wresps—Marrying a 
widow. 


A Door-step Brigade, to save servants the trouble of 
ceageng our thresholds! What next, and next? as 
Mr. Cobden wrote. In an exquisitely beaatifal little 
comedy, which would never have been written but for 
your master, Toby, a girl taunts her sister: “I aay, 
ma, che ever a baby, she'll put it out to 


oO it 
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THE PATCHWORK QUILT. 


THERE was a time when American housewives 
prided themselves on their neat and often elab- 
orate patchwork quilts; and merry indeed were 
the “‘ quilting-bees,” when the women, young and 
old, married and single, used to gather at some 
neighbor's house to take a hand in the. work. 
What a hum of voices, what cheery laughter, 
what plying of needles, made the afternoon pass 
swiftly, while the work progressed as if invisible 
hands assisted! How pleasant it was when 
evening came, and needles and thimbles and 
chalk and line and scissors were laid aside, and 
the cheerful hostess invited her friends into the 
clean, tidy kitchen to tea! Our thrifty ancestors 
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THE PATCHWORK QUILT. 


| were not ashamed to eat in the kitchen, where 
mothers, wives, and daughters did their own 
work, unplagued by servants. What abundance 
crowned the board !—the steaming tea-pot, hot 
**riz” biscuit, smoking from the oven, cream 
toast, three or four varieties of home-made cake, 
and preserves of every description—‘ sweet- 
meats,” as they were generally termed. Besides 
the men-folks of the household, the minister was 
usually the only representative of the masculine 
sex: the husbands, brothers, and lovers came 
later in the evening, when all kinds.of merry, 
less games were in order. 

There are few parts of the country where this 
custom still lingers, cheap manufactures having 
superseded the necessity of this branch of do- 


mestic industry. Here and there may be found 
some old grandmother who still clings to the 
habits of her youthful days, and employs much 
of her time at the quilting-frame. 
from whose skillful pencil the touching illustra- 
tion on this page is engraved was fortunate 
enough in one of his New England rambles to 
discover a farm-house where the art has not yet 
become entirely a matter of tradition. The old 


lady, whose pleasant face he has faithfully trans- | 


ferred to his drawing, kindly gave him permis- 
sion to sketch her while at work. She is a type 
of a race which is rapidly passing away under 
new conditions of society. The next generation 
will know them only by tradition, and by such 
pictures as the one we give on this page. 


The artist | 


| 


POVERTY. 

Prope who never were poor in the sense of 
absolute nothingness, being without money, and 
all prospect of having the necessities and decen- 
cies of their nature supplied, can not enter into 
the feelings that imbitter life. To be poor in this 
age is to be an outcast. Good and kind-hearted 


| people pray, they imagine, very sincerely for those 


dependent beings, poor men, poor women, and 
poor children; but they have no objections to 
their transplantation in heaven. How few re- 
member the poor after the fitful scenes ef life 
are over with them! Neither their virtues, their 
miseries, nor their portraits are preserved. 


Poverty is no passport to good society. Who 
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cares for a philosopher in rags, or the heart-rend- 
ings of a sensible, excellent seamstress, who was 
the delight of cultivated acquaintances “till mis- 
fortuie compelled her to labor in a back-room 
with a needle ? 

It is charming to discourse upon Chris ‘an 
sympathy and charity at an evening meeti.g. 
But retiring to a luxurious home, fine apait- 
ments, rich furniture, dainty dishes, conscious 
of being independent in circumstances, wholly 
unfits the good professor of universal love for 
all mankind for troubling himself about ab- 
stract poverty. It is regarded as a kind of harm- 
less crime, which disqualifies and disfranchises 
those who are crushed with the burden of their 
physical necessities. ‘The rich may become poor, 
but the poor rarely become rich. But it is wiek- 
ed to depress the poor by cold manners or haugh- 
ty indifference, for poverty depresses the soul nd 
is a weariness to the flesh. 


ROMAN “GOLD. 

Ir was somewhere about the year 1845 or 1846, 
we believe, that the accomplished, brilliant, and 
now venerable Duke of Sermoneta, the head of 
the Roman nobility, and an artist by nature, di- 
rected the attention of a protégé of his, the jew- 
eler Castellani, to the process of deepening the 
color and softening the metallic lustre of gold, 
which has since made the tour of the world. The 
special merit of the ‘Roman Gold,” as it is now 
cailed, though it was originally called ‘‘ Etrus- 
can,” and more correctly, consists in this, that 
by lowering the lustre and heightening the tone 
of the metal, the artist who works in it is ena- 
bled to make the setting of his jewels, his paint- 
ings, his Cameos, enhance and not detract from 
any brilliancy of color or of light which the jewels, 
the paintings, or the Cameos may possess, II- 
lustrations of this in abundance may be seen at 
the establishment of Messrs. Starr & Marcvs, 
22 John St. (up stairs). But not of this only. 
The ‘* Roman Gold” has an intrinsic beauty of 
its own, which, when skillfully and tastefully 
turned to advantage, enables the jeweler to sup- 
ply his customers with ornaments at once unique, 
striking, ‘‘distinguished,” as the French say, and 
comparatively inexpensive. It gives, in short, 
_ to gold thus treated, all the value of a pigment ; 
and no gem could have a more positive warmth 
and glow of its own than have the bracelets, the 
antiqueear-rings, the Etruscan rings and broaches 
which are manufactured not out of this noble 
and beautiful composition.—[Com. ] 





A. L, Luysrer’s recent heavy importations of Books 
from England and the Continent of Europe merit the 
at.ention of all lovers of literature. His collection em- 
braces all classes and varieties, from the rare produc- 
tions of the 15th century, in luminous black-letter, with 
extravagant woodcuts, to the most recent issues of the 
European press. These, with a rich array of the stand- 
ard authors, elegantly illustrated works, etc., -— 7 ag 


shelves of this old and ular i 
EQUALED ASSOR' TENT HORE Ot HOLIDAY 


BOOKS HAS JUST BEEN J ADDED. Descriptive Cat- 
alogues, priced at temptingly low figures, will be gratu- 
itously forwarded on es pes to the importer, A. 
L. Loysrer, London, 18S Fulton St., New York, 





Tue Fairy Sewime-Macuine.—The invention of 
the Wilson Sewing-Machine is destined to exert an in- 
fluence over domestic comfort unequaled by any in- 
vention of the last hundred years. As an economical 
arrangement, it enables one n to do the work of 
ten in a superior manner and with unspeakably more 
comfort. To satisfy yourbelf how Beng hn and simple 
& new machine can be, call at the Mae 
chine Rooms, and examine the perfect New Wilson 
Urtler-Feed Sewing-Machine, thet is sold fifteen dol- 
lars cheaper than any other first-class machine in use. 
Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all = 
er cities in the U.S. The company want agents in 
country towns.—{Com.] 





Facts ror THE Lapres.—Mrs. A. K. Brown, 
Galesburg, Ill., has used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine since 1857; the first ten 
years making bags for a flour mill, averaging 
fifty-five’ bags a day, besides the sewing for a 
family of sixteen; it is now in good running or- 
der. See the new Improvements and Wood’s 
Lock-Stitch Ripper. —[ Com J 


A Parre ror Youne Prorte.—The Youth’s Com- 
panion of Boston is one of the most judicious and 
enterprising sheets in the country.—[Com.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ips] IMPORTANT to Physicians. 
eS Clinical Lectures on The Diseases of Women, 
Prof.R. Ludlam, M. D.,of Hahnemann College,Chicago. 
dust published, $750. « 8. 3. Halsey, 72 State St. -» Chicago. 


STAMMERING. 


New York Srammentne Institute. Established 1870. 
Profs. Mann and Coi.vin, Managers, 107 West 28d St. 
References that must satisfy the most skeptical. No pay 
for board or services until cured. Send for Prospectus. 


‘IT ACTS LIKE MAGIC, “i 


And with invariable success, in all cases of 
CoNsUMPTION, promptly arresting the cause of 
the disease, and effecting a permanent Cure. 
Wincuester’s Hyporxospuires oF LIME AND 
Sopa is now universally admitted to be THE UN- 
DOUBTED SpPEciFIc REMEDY FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION AND CuRE OF ConsuMPTION. It will cure 
seven cases out of ten, a result which no other 
Remedy or Treatment has ever equaled or even 
approached. Try it! Sold by all Druggists, 
$1 and $2 per bottle, and by J. WincuEsTER 
& Co., Chemists, 36 John St., New York. 





TOYS 
HOLIDAY GOODS 


AT RETAIL. 


Our Holiday Exhibition is now open, which 
surpasses any thing of the kind ever exhibited in 
this country. ll the latest Novelties imported 
expressly for our RETAIL trade. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 
394 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OIL PAINTINGS. Send for Circular. 


W. LEVIN 
Ave., Brooklyn, N.¥ 


ae $5 00 either of Harrzn’s 
and Tus Sorence or Heairu 
year. The best and only er Health Journal 


published. Address WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broad roadway, RY. 


A GREAT COMBINATION, 
And the very best business ey weep Ace ever offered, is 
to be doont in an agency for taking subscriptions to 

HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
Great LITERARY, FAMILY NEWSPAPER, with 
which is given away the and best Premium 
Picture ever offered, the new and x4. $12.00 

FRENCH OLEOGRAPH, 


called §¢ yoyo S and her Pets. ieee. 
ng 


1.08, 
Wide Awake” and ** Fast Asleep,” sub- 
aan LIFE-SIZE—charming fac similes of o oil 
aintin This paper has the largest ci tn the 
world. It will next year be made better than ever. Se- 
rial hy by world-famous authors, L. M. ALoort, Ep- 
warp Ea@.eston, Harniet Bexcusr Stowe, &c. New 
and bruiiant contributors. Illustrated Holiday Number 
and back Nos. of Miss Alcott’s story rrex. The most 
= “Combination!” The lar: commissions ! 
=o Leunt made $800 in 3 months; another in 35 
pete another $94 40 in one week one $37 60 in one 
day, and many others from $5 and $10 to $40 per day. 

This our offers are even more profitable. 
No waiting for premiums. Tux SusscrisEs 

GETS THEM WHEN IE PAYS HIS SUBSORIPTION. 

GOOD AGENTS WANTED! 
Intelligent men and women wanted every where. To 
get g territory, exclusively omen cond early for 
circular and terms! J. B. FORD ew York; 
Boston, Mass. ; Chicago, TIL ; San Francisco, © 


REAL LACES 


CLOAK VELVK1S, FINK FUKS, &. Cheapest 
the cos count! Send for full Winter Price-List to 
RICH HDS bas 9 & of FASHION, 
289 Eighth Avenue, N. » a 
“TO SAVE MONEY,” 
Spend it in buying good 
Cable Screw Wire 


BOooTs and | SHOES. Try them. 


HE ATLaNtI0 Casur is a National benefit, so are 

Silver Tipped Shoes 

for Childrem. Never wear through at the toe. 
Try them. For Sale by all Dealers. 


MOT Ht ERS, 

s NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
Bpcetuty used and recommended 
Vo aa by et oy U 
a ete 


INFANTS. 


THE 


Standard Microscope, 


The most powerful ever offered to the 

public. Magnifies 10,000 areas. Price 

only $500. Also, a complete assort- 

ment of Mathematical Instruments, Op- 

era -Glasses, Telescopes, Pebble Specs 

and Eye-Glasses at reduced prices, 

B. KAHN, Manufacturing Optician, 

703 Broadway, N. Y. N. ¥. 


pale ange Wea ab, 

0. mn est 

New York, have made the study and 

practice of tistry a life work. 
Painless extraction of teeth. 


ATENT METALLIC smeeSe, 
Pe a 





























certain cure for Rheuma' 
$5 00 per pair; 2 00. By mall vex: 
G ER, 190 all St., N.Y. 


HE MAGIC DIAL, wherewith sec: 
respondence may be carried on without y By of 
detection. No one (although provided with one of 
these dials) can decipher it. Nothing like it has ever 
appeared. It is simple and reliable, and can be used 
any person. Address Avex. Lanprs, it, Box 51 
New York P.O. Will besent free by mail to any address 
by by inclosing | 25 cents. beral discount to the Trade. 


ORIENT SAPETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the prom 
lamps in use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamental and cheap. Adapt- 
edtoall household uses; also to 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
For an Agency, address 
WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 


PER WEEK and We 

want a reliable agent in every County in 

—s 8. Address Hudson River Wire 
130 Maiden Lane, N. Y., or Chicago, pin 














SHEPARD, LE BOUTILLIER, & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 


10 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
OFFER A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY OF 


FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES, 


MUSICAL BOXES, &c. 


ALSO, THE LATEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS IN 


London, Paris, & Vienna Fancy Goods, 


SUITABLE FOR WEDDING AND OTHER PRESENTS. 
NEW GOODS CONSTANTLY ARRIVING. 
JOHN E. SHEPARD, late of the firm of ALEX. M. HAYS & CO. 


BILLIARD 
TABLES 
From $20 00. 
Full-size Cues, &c. 


Abbott & Nicholls, 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 


PATENTED JUNE 27, 1871. 
Awarded first jum at the American Institute 
and land seatinate Fairs, 1871. 


BUTTO) 
WORKER ever 
invented! So sim- 
ple that a child 
can work a more 
ect button- 
ole with it than 
most experi- 
enced hi can 
work without it. 
. Every stitch is 
=taken with the 


last a lifetime 


my /pe! Does pricking the i 


f 

new and novel way of canvassing. 

on receipt of 65 cents, Orders by'mnail receive prompt 
attention. Address 


WEBSTER FG CoO., 
Manvvacrurzrs, ANSONIA, CONN. 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine ELECTRO-PLATED Ware, 


Salesrooms at the factory, at Taunton 
Massachu and at &. 3 Maide o 
Lane, New York. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


In great demand. A complete success. Water and 
Chamber Pails, Slop Jars, Spittoons, Milk Pans, Basins, 
Fruit Dishes, Trays, &c. Durable and cheap. Trade 
supplied. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Manufacturers, 

352 Pearl St. (Franklin Square), New York City. 


SAVE YOUR EYES 


RESTORE your SIGHT, 
THROW AWAY ra SPECTACLES, 











pte GLASSES OSE AND 
Lh (4 ae FACE. Ad so ane of 100 pages 
DR. J. BALL "ee C CO., ©. 0. Box 987.) 
No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, N. Y. 
GUNTHER’S 


CHICAGO CANDIES, 


Famous thro’ it the Union for 
~ salty wile 60 ctaa ato ay day act ote 
a a 


Cc. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, Chicago. 


Pomeroy’s Trusses. 


Unatraied tos Ho wallet end enn of Bemiocr 
MEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 


A GREAT OFFER! HOLIDAYS! 


Gas 
be ag w prices for one during the 


faellanye, td 
ern “$278 cosh. sh he dove TO 
PA one are re the moa 

Price, for 8 6 stepe, 


perfect in tone 
Pua bey; hers and cash, ie 
Sac 














SAMPLES eent b: ren toe ee, ywaly a mg 


95 Liberty St.,N 
U FOR 
SHEATHING, 


I PLASTERING, 
L ROOFING, p 
DEAFENING, 


D CARPET LINING. F 


I Samples and circulars sent free, by 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
Chicago; or, 
B. E. HALE & CO., 
56 & 58 Park Place, N. Y., R 
G Sole Ag'ts for Eastern States. 


D. EGGLESTON, 


The popular author of “The Hoosi 
and “The End of the World,” will write : a 


NEW STORY 


For Boys and Girls, commencing in January, 
1873, and continuing through the year, in 


THE SCHOLAR. 


There will be a new department, called Curiou®% 
Things, and Prof. Peabody will write a series et. 
titled the Microscope Club, The Magazine will 
be enlarged to 32 pages. 

Send 10 cents for sample copy. Single subscriptions 
$1 20 per year. Clubs of 10 or more, 80 cents per year. 


Adams, Blackmer, & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago. 


HE BAXTER 
ENGINE 16 manvrao- 
turep sy Cott’s Patent 
Figs Aums Manvracturine 
Co. Is made interchange- 
able in all its parte, and con- 
sequently is perfect in con- 
struction. 
It is simple and safe, so 
that a child may run it. 
No extra insurance to par’. 
It occupies less space and 
is run up to rated power with 
jess fuel than any known 
motor. Over 50 are now in 
use in this city, and hundreds 
of 











in use all over the 
U.S., and the universal judg- 
ment confirms al] we claim ; 


and Price-List call upon or 
WM. D. RUSSELL, 18 Park Place, N. Y. 
of For Every- 


BODY ameperee 
all others he 














justra edited a See This 
An Gnetrated magasinn, oltted Oy ” will, for 


favorite of the 
and ful at sttvastive res reading and 
Hein) oo , over. —— ee five 


beautiful as 
RTHU 7:3 x SON. Pl Philadelphia. 


i 5 
eS ART 
‘A Useful Holiday Gift.” 
PRINCE'S IMPROVED FOUNTAIN PEN. 


<=) ALE 

improved, the most perfect pen manufactured. 

Writes ten hours with one filling. Saves one-third the time. 

Cos Bs inte Sank 5 0 reteores Ham Send for 
Circulars. Manufactured only by 


JOHN 8. PURDY, 212 Broadway, cor. Fulton St., N.Y., 
Manufaeturer of Gold Pens, Gold and Silver Holders, 


WwW HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
re Flute. Agent for Titton’s 
St the best 

in use. Dealerin Musical 


a mg Mi and Strin, Catal- 
ogues free. —_ St, Bomon, Mase. 


THE NURSERY. A Morrtury 
Maeazure for Younerst mrs. Su- 
perbly Illustrated. Send 


NOW is the time Pom —— 
ber. to 

a JOHN L. SHOREY. 
86 Bromfield St,, Boston. 


TOUPEES, &c. Dovstrvay, maker, 
MMe Dean Ste Brooklyn, N. Y. “ Enough said.” 











$1 50. 
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NOVELLO’S . 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words, Published monthly. 

Patoz One Doitas; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00, 


NOW READY: 





Five, Lu Nozze vt Fieaxo, 
Fra Diavoio, Rigoertro, 
Don Giovanni, SomNaMBULA, 


Noga, Der Feeisouvts, 


Lvuota vt Lamuepmoon, | TaNNnHAUSER, 
Lvorezia Borgia, MASANIELLO, $1 50, 
I: Trovartors, I Purrrant, 
Osrron, LowEncRin, 

It Baxsiens, 





“ We, the undersigned, have used Mesars. NOVELLO, 
EWER, & CO.’S editions of Operas, and have much 
pleasure in stating that we consider them thoroughly 


correct and reliable. 
E. PAREPA ROSA, 


(Signed) 
CARL ROSA, 
CHARLES SANTLEY.” 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO’S Operas may be had of any music dea'er 
in the country, or direct from the publishers. Sent 
postpaid on receipt ot price. 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
No. 751 Broadway, Ne New } York, 








BILLIARD TABLES. _ 





THE NONPAREIL DESIGN. Pat. Oct. 31, 1871. 


Am immense stock of new and second-hand BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, of all designs and at all prices. First- 
class new 5x10 Tables, complete, $300 and upward. 
Second-hand Tables made over new, complete, $200, 
$225, $250, &c. Portable Billiard Tables, for private use, 
$100. The greatest variety ever offered. Send for Cata- 
logue, BAVANAGH & DECKER, 

Canal and Centre Sta., New York. 





Not a denominational organ, but a first-class religi- 
ous and family weekly. Edited b a + Crook 
.D., and Rev. Ang. Stevens, 
eminent contributors. Conceded to 
Methodist n always full ae 
Sunday or week The children 
Somethi ng for every body, whether Meth- 
odists or not. Beecher’s Lecture-Room Talks, Articles 
and Sermons by Tal. and others reported for its 
columns. Price only $200 from now until ni gam. 1st, 1874. 
with ok H — Monthly, Weekly, q 
ore ord G- yd for 1873, send he en 
copy, Proekant and C’ Each eu pre- 
sented with a fine pm ~~" Wesley and 28 Meth- 
Odist bishops. Agents liberally paid. 
G. C. HALSTED, Publisher, 


. 114 Nassau Street, New York. 





JOHN yn 
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Y OF THE EYE AND SICH 





1838. JUBILEE! we. 


Better than Pictures is the 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


The Great American Family Newspaper. 
$3 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
SIDNEY KE. MORSE & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. * 
SEND FOR A- SAMPLE COPY. 








MAHOGANY, 


ROSEWOOD, FRENCH WALNUT, SATIN 
WOOD, HUNGARIAN ASH, CEDAR, &c. 


Large and Choice Stock Foreign and Domestic 
Woods, in 


VENEERS, BOARDS, AND PLANK. 


Imported and manufactured by 
cna wie READ & CO., 
170 & 172 Centre St., N.Y. 
Mill and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, E. R. 
&@” Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


HOLIDAYS 


are drawing near those intending useful 
pee eu of tie FRIENDS, whether 
mee ai. SEY 


TOVELT 
PRINTING PRESS 









ghey woete i Pamphlet, 
addresses, to 
SW SO Be, ins Boston: 
Soenpuntn cfButnmpenennansef abel 


Flame Swept 


Boston & Chicago. 


A full and a py account of the Greatest Fires 





of 

the World of interest and of startling events; 
Blowing up of Buildings; Peo ~ » Uioeins in Terror: 
fice of Life; y. = Foantess. 
fGEyre WANTED, For full descri uve circu- 


and terms, address Ls ted PUB. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Springfield, Mass., or pro Ga. 
eee 


The Weekly Sun 


ONLY $1 A YEAR. 8 PAGES. 
The Best Family Paper. 
The Best Agricultural Paper. 
The Best Political Paper. 
The Best Story Paper. 
The Best Fashion Reports, 
The Beat Cattle Market Reports. 
Tho Beast General Market Reports. 
Tao Best Paper Every Way. 
THE WEEKLY NEW YORK SUN. Eight 
pages, $6 columns. $1 a year, or less than 2 cents a 
uumber. Sead yeur deilar. 
Address THE SUN, New York City. 


“AUTUMN 4s wine 


maw genuine PRANG 
MO, the most elegant chro- 
LEAVES, " mews 's boquet of autumn leaves 
Price $1 50. It is 
GIVEN FREE with the pop aed en Say poss paper, the “ Sraz- 
Srane.iep Bannen,” & whole year for only na Sy The 
Banner exposes swindlers, is ——s> ith splen- 
did stories, tales, poems, fine illustrations. Every fam- 
ily, eveRY sopy needs it. oy GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. 9 is the time. Specimens 
6 cts. _ Address Star-Spang! ed Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 











If you wish to be cured of the habit, address 
T.E. CLARKE, M.D., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

















RIVERVIEW Military Academ Pough- 
keepsie, N, ¥Y. A thorough-going or boys. 
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100,524? 4 ALMANAC,—For 50 cts. we send 
Almanac giving every Year, Month, 
Week, Day of the Century, also a Pocket Calendar 


for 1873, Extra inducements to ts, 


Address 
George » A. Heard & Co., Boston, Mass, 














fix — itself firmly in public favor. 

rikina features and id illustra 
to this resnit; but, in addition, the 
ng and remarkable oil chromo, 


2? HIGH,” 


Agents are 7 unheard-of success, one taki 
Sour hundred names in jue dein euatearece hamabel 
eighty in same time, one one hundred and ten the 


and 
Arst week, &c. >. 

Al great combination the best chance 
for money-making Co Lose no time 
territory. Circulars and terms FREE. 

, STODDART, & CO., Publishers, 
New lew York, Boston, Cincinnati. 
[AT NEXT? 7 The t juvenile M ine. 
30 cents a Mery 21 Chrome ~ ———- 
men Scents. JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, Chicago, 











Latest Publications, 


SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 
FORCE. Being Vol. IV. of Science for the Young, 
by Jacozs Asuorr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, ¢1 50. 
HEAT. — LIGHT. — WATER AND LAND. — 
FORCE. 4 vols, Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50 each. 


DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. A Novel. By 
Epuvunp Yares, Author of “ Black Sheep,” ‘* Land 
at Last,” “Wrecked in Port,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 


NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Kesidence. A Bovok for 
Travelers and Settlers. By Cuartes Norpuorr. 
LA Edition. Iliustrated. 8vo, Paper, $2 00; Cloth, 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMAYN 
AND FRANCE, with a Diary of oe —_ at Ver- 
Bailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, 
an A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. A Novel. By James 
Parn, Author of “Carlyon's Year,” “Cecil's Tryst,” 
ar on Horseb ” “Bred in the Bone,” 
“ Foun »" &. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By Cuar.es 
Gtsson, Author of “For Lack of Gold,” “Robin 
Gray,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. Witl Origi- 
on op e, 4 Amarioen Miasteations by Thom- 
as Nasi, eppard, Thomas Worth, C. 8. Rein 
hart, J. Barnar “mA Maboney, and others. 

OLIVER pated With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. Svo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $i 00. 
(Ready.) 

a is CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 

J. —_— 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 60, 
(hontye 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. §vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $125. (Ready.) 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Heady.) 

at a og 4 AND SON. With 52 Illustrations by 
w.L eee Ss 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 SU. 
(Ready in December.) 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. [Mlustrated by C. 8. 
Reinhart. (in Press.) 


PICKWICK PAPERS. Iillustrated by T. Nast. 
(in Preparation.) ’ 


BLEAK HOUSE. (Jn Press.) 
4 GIRL'S ROMANCE, and Other Stories. By F. W. 


a Stray,” “No Man's Friend,” “ 
Faith “ Poor Humanity, "&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 


NAST’S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 1873. With 
80 Characteristic Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 2% cents; Five Copies for $1 00. 


SONG LIFE. Mustrating | the Journey of Christiana 
and her Children from Earth to the Celestial Cit 7. 
For the Sunday-School and Family — RY 
Purtrp Puiisges. Llustrated by C. 
4to, 50 cents. fess 


THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Novel. By An- 
tuony Tro..ors, Author of “The Golden xy of 
Granpere,” “‘The Small om at " & 
8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1. 


THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, The Auto- 
biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. ai Kibrizli- 
Mehemet-Pasha. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


4 orka by. mai postage prepati, to any part the 
ow mail, faery ape t part 

‘nited States, on receipt of ead “— 
= yn CaTaLocus cttehie a receipt of 








weceweee s cc UNTRY 


OMES 
DESIGNS an¢ PLANS for 
1 5 os of moderate cost. 
oe ou tpaid. 
ORANGE D& COs 
oy %45 Broadway, N @ 4 
= gw™ Send for Catalogue of all ‘the 
best books on Architecture, Agri. 
culture, Field Sports, & the Melee. 


AMB KENITTING- ~MACHINE.—Makes 

every article of knit ed in a family. 
For circulars and samples, ress LAMB KNITT TTING- 
MACHINE Co., , Chicopee Falle., M 


Ace —Ladies ceaeeaes make money 

working for us, as there is no competition, and the 

ftaxe are wanted by every one. Address The MoKesz 
UFACTURING Co., 309 BOADWAW, New Yor«. 



















GENTS W ANTED for Great Fires ot {story nee. Bow 


ae ork. London. ete. 
a nay iene ee Brine Sank venue a ees 


eea,Worthington, Dustin & Co Harti, Cb 


per day! Arents wanted! dame iveiasre 

ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money 
work for as rin their spare moments or all the time than at mene Td 
else, Particulars free. Address G. sennaianissiaceastniates Maine. 


MO N E Y MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfita. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S&S M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


$32 5 a ene hogy to good Canvass- 





Address 
. DEAN, New Bedford, Mass. 


MONE y Easily made with our Stencil 
and Key-Check Ontfit. Circu- 
lars free. Starrorp M’r’e Co., 66 Fulton St., N. Y. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED. — Samples sent 

free by mail, with terms to clear from $5 to 

$10 per day. ‘Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N J. 

RUBBER Q STAMPS, § Steel Letters, the Little 
tR 


Gem, Stencil Dies, &c. U.S. M’r'e 

Co., 97 W. Lombard St’, Baltimore. $10 a day to ven 
GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more mone 

work for us than at ny ping else. Particulars = 

G. Srinsox & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portiand, Maine. 


7 EACH WEEK — Agents wanted. Busi- 
Ss ness ess legitimate. J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 


$42 5 AMON A vo Horse and carriage furnished. 








H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





ANTED AGENTS to eell articles needed by 
W every one. PLUMB & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 





PRINCE BISMARCE’S LETTER. 


His Opinion of General Hazen’s “School 
and Army in Germany and France.” 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GER- 
MANY AND FRANCE, with a Diary of 
Siege Life at Versailles. By Brevet Maj.- 
Gen. W. B. Hazzy, U.S. A., Colonel Sixth 
Infantry. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 





Varzin, August 23d, 1872. 

Dear Sir,—1 thank you for the book you send me 
from the far West in remembrance of our companion- 
ship in France, which I recollect with great pleasure ; 
and I am giad to think that the result of such an earn- 
est and unbiased investigation of the efficient causes 
of our success in arms should be laid before the 
American nation, whose institutions and achieve- 
ments will ever be an object of attentive observation 
and sympathetic interest with my countrymen. 

Please to accept the assurance of my highest con- 
sideration. 


yi 


Major-General W. B. Hazzr, 
Sioux City. 


Pusiisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 


(Signed) 


e@” Harness & Baoruens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $2 50. 


Oo AGE S$ want abeolutely the best 
D selling books? Send for circulars of Venv's 





Unaseipeep Iuiveteatep Famity Biswe. 

Over 1100 pages, 10 by 12 in., 200 pages Bible 
Aids, &c. Arabesque, $6 25; Gilt Edge, 1 clasp, $8 25; 
FallGilt, 2clasps, $1100. “ Bevpen: Taz Waiter Cuier,” 
for Winter Evenings. 36th 1000 ready. “Tux Ament 
oan Farmer's Horse Boox:” The Standard. 46th 1000 
ready. Epizootic Treatments, &c. C. F. VENT, New 
York andCinciunati. VENT & GOODRIC H, Chic licago. 


“AGENTS, and other Canvessers 1 now at 
work, can learn how to increage their in- 
come ‘$18 a we ek (sure), without interfering 
with ot ropeies Canvassing by Sh ae 
"REED, 139 Eighth St., N.Y. 


MPLOY™MENT-— $10 to 820A DAY !—We 
wish to employ GENTLEMEN and LaprEs to solicit 
orders for the Ce_esraten Iurroven Booxere Suvr- 
TLE Sewine-Macuine. Price $20. Stitch alike on 
both sides. It will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, cord, bind, braid, 
gather, and rufie, and sew from Tur Finest Nansoox 
To Beaver Overooatines anv Leatuer. Extra in- 
ducements to persons acquainted with the business, For 
particulars, address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Clev eland, Ohio, or or St. Lo >uis, Mo. 
00K AGENTS WA NTED.—The | Holidays 
are approaching—the season when every one ex- 
pects to purchase books. Now is the time when en- 
aqnte, parte — nts should be on the alert to 
supply this deman he subscriber wants this clase 
of Agents, and will supply them with first-class etand- 
ard books, on terms that will enable them to make 
money. For farther particulars, call on or address 


AVERY BILL, Care Hazrer & Beornens, New York. 
FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


AN ELEGANTLY BOUND CANVASSING BOOK 
for the best and cheapest Family Bible ever published 
will be sent free of charge to any book agent. It contains 
nearly §00 fine Scripture illustrations, and agents are 
meeting with em 7 success. Address, stating 
experience, &c., and we will show you what our agents 
are doing, WATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Prof. FOWLER’S GREAT WORK 


On Manhood, Womanhood, and their Mu- 
tual Inter-relations; Love, its Laws, ower, &c. 

Send for specimen and circulars, with terms. 
Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phils, Pa, 


AI PER WE E Dlustrated circulars 
esent. Saves 50 per 

cent. fuel; keeps out rain, cold, and snow. 
Beat- “payin business 














Don't neglect this opp portunity. 
in the country, and but Ettle capital “— 
Westen Weaturn-Srair M'r'e Co. “leveland, oO. 


AGENTS! A Rare Chance!! 
We will pay all agents $40 per week im cash 


who will engage with us at omce, Every thing fur- 
nished and expenses paid. Address 











A. COULTER & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 
AGENTS WANTED 
To canvass for the most popular publications of the 
day. Splendid chances for ladies and gentiemen in all 


parts of the States. Send for particulars. 
K. V. » CURTIB, 83 Broadway, New York. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, Ww EEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper's Macazine, One Year eee $400 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 40 
Hagrer's Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Macazine, Hanrer’s Weexvy, and Harper's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WkEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every, Club of Five 
Scunsortners at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within jhe United States, ts 94 cents o 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, #0 cette « year, payable at t he off e 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 4 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Besar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence et any time. When ate le speci 
fied, it is understood that the sabseri tion for the ° fle begine 
with the current Volume; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the \. uber 


next after the date of the order. 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brorurns is pre fer 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. a 


Txnus ror Apveetistna tn Harres’ 8 WEEKLY AND 
Harper's Bazar. 
He "9 Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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WATCH O'CLOCK. 


MISTRESS. 
SERVANT. 
MISTRESS. 
SERVANT. 
on purpose!” 


‘* Bridget, you're very late to-night.” 

“Oh, m'm, I'm sure it’s only half past nine by my Kitchen clock.” 

‘*Yes, but you mustn’t go by your Kitchen clock.” 

‘* Well, m’m, I know that’s right m’m, for I always keep it exact an hour too slow 





C.G. GUATHERS SONS, 


502-504 Broadway, 


ONL Y.— 
OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE STOCK 


LADIES’ FURS, 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


SEAL-SKIN FUR, 


IN ALL THE LEADING STYLES OF 


SACQUES and TURBANS. 
502-504 Broadway. 


N. B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 


WE BELIEVE 
OUR STOCK OF 
PORCELAIN, POTTERY, 
GLASS, 


AND 


FANCY GOODS 


Is the best ever exhibited in New York, and invite an 
inspection. 











DAVIS COLLAMORE & CoO., i 


747 BROADWAY, near Sth St., N.Y. 


Over 12,000,000 
senewe soot now on use, 





FIRST PREMIUM ( et AL) AWARD- 

bs DORSED BY 
CERTIFIC I THE AMER- 
ICAN INSTITU: TE IN 1871, AS 


“THE BEST ARTICLE IN THE MARKET.” 


ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, ASBESTOS BOIL- 
EK FELTING, ROOFING and SHEATHING FELTS, 
ASBESTOS, ry a ASBESTOS BOARD, 
ASBESTOS PAPER, 

Send for Descriptive 1 Pamphlets, Price-Lists, Terms 


to Dealers, &c 
H. W. JOHNS, 


{ Established) New Offices,87 MAIDEN LANE, cor. 
in 1858. § GOLD STREET, New York. 








Musical Boxes 


In rich inlaid Rosewood and other fine Cases—ALL 
SIZES, STYLES, and PRICES — playing from one 
tune to over one hundred tunes. Accompaniments of 
Bellis, Drums, Castanets, and Voix Celeste. 

Call and see the largest stock ever exhibited in this 





country. Sé@hd for Circular and Price-List 


MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED by skillful work- 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broadway, N.W. 


» ECKW KWITH SE SEWING -. -MACHINE, IMPROVED, 
Sent on receipt of $12. 
ress charges, on 
roadway, N. Y. 


men. 


$12. On 80 days’ trial. 
Money refunded if desired, lees E 
return of machine, 26 West 





STORY of the GREAT EXPLORER. 


LIVINGSTONE 


AND HIS AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS. 


A complete account of the Heroic Old Scotchman’s 
Adventures and Discoveries in Southern and Equatorial 
Africa, and of the three Search Expeditions o' 


YOUNG, STANLEY, & DAWSON, 


and chapters on Nile meat ay hey the African Slave 
Trade, &c., &c., with Portrait, Map of the “Great Wa- 
ter Shed” bi m, &c. 

From the “LIVINGSTONE and STANLEY” of 
8. O. Becton, F.R.G.S., and Ronald Smith, of Bombay ; 
and from Dr. Livingstone’ 8 own Official "Reports an 
Private Correspondence. 

One Fine Volume, 12mo. Price $1 50. 

Sold by all Book and News Dealers, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by 


ADAMS, VICTOR, & CO., Publishe: 
98 


’St., New York. 





THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS. 


550 BROADWAY, 
N.Y. 


Factories, 
West Meriden, 
Conn. 








Priced Catalogues sent to any address 
Part 1st. Mathematical Instruments. ... 


‘* 2d. Optical Instruments.......... 107 
“* 3d. Stereopticons............++++. plied 
“* 4th. Physical Apparatus........... il 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


535 Broadway, New York; 924 Chestnut St., Philada. 








25 


The GUIDE is now published Qvanrrrty. 
cents pays for the year, four numbers, which is not 
half the cost. Those who afterward send money to 
the amount of One Dollar or more for Seeds may also 
order Twenty-five cents’ worth extra—the price paid 
for the Guide. 

The January Number is beautiful, giving plans for 


making Rural Homes, Designs for Dining- 
Table Decorations, "window Gardens, 
&c.,and containing a mass of information invaluable to 
the lovers of flowers. One Hundred and Fifty pages, on 
fine tinted paner, some Five Hundred Bageiate t and 
a superb Colored Plate and Chromo Cover. 
The First Edition of Two Hunprep Txovsanp just 
printed in English and German, and ready to send out. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 


A C C D F N mpre Clubs. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
AVELER ae ye _ or Illustra’ al 
amt Hartford s, Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. |* 











GORHAM MFG co, 


FINE ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFACTURERS, 


Wholesale Rooms, No. 1 Bond St., New York. 


lowing 
| Sterling Silverware and Fine Electro-Plate. The es- 
| sential features claimed for their Silver, to meet the 
requirements of a refined and cultivated taste, are ele- 


gance of d , combining form, outline, and orna- 
mentation, led ae and purity of metal. 
The Gorham Company have an experience of over 


thirty years in its manufacture, which, combined with 
their own personal supervision, justify them in the 
~~ that their productions are not only of the high- 


have 
use a substitute for real silver, the Company manu- 
facture what is known as “Gorham 
Besses 
base being a 


ability. 
special trade-mark stamped upon the base of each piece. 


all who may wish obtain either Silver or Electro 
to hm l g Jewelers in the place where they may 
reside. 





_ HARPER'S W! WEEKLY. 





(Decemser 21, 1872. 


SILVERSMITHS 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 





y respectfully submit the fol- 


The Gorham Com 
o urchasers of 


facts for the consideration of 


ofthe a manufactured in the present advanced state 
—— that their great facilities enable them to 
terling Silver which can not be approached 

~ price. 


ELECTRO-PLATE. 


To meet the requirements of others, who, while they 
equal taste and rnment, prefer to 


Plate.” It 

all the elements of real silver in solidity (the 
ringing metal like silver), beauty, 
ance of form and outline, and extreme dur- 
tcan only be distinguished from silver by its 


The Gorham Company do not sell at retail, but refer 





are offered in Elegant New Sty c . with import- 
ant improvements; their already bruliant reputation 
will 


by publishing testimonials. Lovers of whatever is 
refined and progressive in music will be charmed by 
the beautiful orchestral effects of their 


Purity of Tone, Elegance of Design, and Thorough 
Construction. Circulars with music Free. 








be enhanced only by trial of their merits, and not 


COMBINATION SOLO STOPS, 


2” Agents want d in every Town. 
Address GEO. WOODS & CO., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


AND 

BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN 

COMBINATION. 

Reliable, simple, convenient, Sample 
sent free for 75c. Travelin; 
wanted b H. pkey & CO., 

ulton 8t., New York. 








THE WONDER CAMERA, 


The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
Will show any opaque object. 
Send stamp for descriptive circular. 
E. lL. HORSMAN, 100 William St., New York, 
Sole Agent for the United States. 





CRAND GOLD MEDAL AWARDE 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


a 
SIXTH EDITION FIFTIETH THOUSAND 








TWINES and NETTING, 


ea” Send for Price-List.} 





FISHERMEN! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
Baltimore, Mid. 


SKATES. 








WICKES? ECLECTIC OIL 


RECEIVED THE 


MEDAL OF SPECIAL AWARD, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, 1872, 


AS THE 
“Best and Safest Illuminating Oil, and deserving of the Highest Enconium.” 
It is designed for all styles of KEROSENE LAMPS and BURNERS. 
J. H. WICKES, 120 Maiden Lane, New York. 








Canvassers | , 


EXTRA!! 
UNION ADAMS & 0 


Have manufactured, expressly 
For the Present Season, a Splendid Variety of 


House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 
Railway Rugs, 
Traveling Shawls, 


&c., &c., &c., 
ADAPTED TO COMFORT. 


637 BROADWAY. 


HENRY CAPT. 


Of GENEVA, 
Now has a beautiful assortment of Watehes and 
Traveling Clocks, of his own make, at 
No, 23 Union Square, New York. 
E. LOUPPE, Agent. 


ALFRED JURGENSEN 


WATCHES. 


Anchor, Lever, Chronometer, Sweep Seconds, 1, 5, and 
15 Minute Repeaters. These = are now pro- 
nounced the best time-keepers mad 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, é GRAHAM, 
20 & 22 John St., New York, 

Sole Agents for the U.S. 

Also, a a Large Assortment of WALTHAM Watches. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldcst, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


91,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
6a Send for Price-Lists. 
Address 








J. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


<0 “SE LE 
FOUNTAIN PER ESTERT i. ONLY PERFEC! 
ites 10 saves 4 time, — 

1 the a te pencil, yd fits any pen—$2, $3.5q 


Gold Pens, Gold and Rubber Charms, and Pencils 
by mail. Send stamp for Circular. 
w. A. COOKE, 66 Nassau St, N. Y. 








‘* Best in the Market.” 


ASH W ORTH’S 
SIX-CORD 


SPOOL COTTON. 
SOLD BY 
The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 














A.ex. Kine & Co., Agents, New York. 


>. eee es, 





GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


THE CHEAPEST 
BECAUSE THE ~ 
Best and Most Durable. 
WAREROOMS, 25 E: 25 East 14th St., N.Y. 


URVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 


First Quality only, Moderate Pri 
Transit’ $170) Level. Ri j,Siz-inch enies 


8 ent 
“a ny < 
BLUNT & Co. 
P.O. Box 1585. 16 Burling Slip 35 y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 
And See for Public Exhibitio ae 
i ies Rosen, Tones Entertainments A pany 


Tele Sustntes jor a man with small u 
free on nD. oAL- 
race Hneteteaing reese o bck’ 5-poore Bt, . Y 








Br oon agen week wee 
eae LIShING AY HILL PUB 
129 East 2Sth Street, New York. 











Supriement, DecemBer 21, 1872.] 
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BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ BLADE-O’-GRASS,” “GRIF,” ‘“‘JOSHUA MARVEL,” Erc., Erc. 





WITH THE DAWNING OF A NEW YEAR, BEGIN A 
NEW LIFE. 


‘** Tp I were to tell you,” she resumed, ‘‘ that 
I have felt no sorrow because of the position we 
are in—not as regards money, though that can 
not be worse, but as regards our living togeth- 
er, not being married—I should tell you what 
is not true. I have felt bitter, bitter sorrow— 
bitter, bitter shame. When friends fell off 
from me I suffered much—when the dearest 
one I had, a girl of my own age, said, ‘ Father 
forbids me to speak to you because you are 
leading a wrong life; when you are married, 
perhaps father will not be so hard upon you, 
and we may be friends again—though never as 
we were, Jane! never as we were!’ I turned 
sick, Saul, because I loved her.” 

She paused a moment, and he, with a full 
sense of his own unworthiness, drew a little 
away from her. What she was saying now was 

‘all the more bitter because hitherto no word 
of implied reproach had passed her lips. She 


knew his thoughts, and, in her tenderness for - 


him, put forth her hand to draw him closer to 
her, but withdrew it immediately without ful- 
filling her purpose, as though it might make 
her waver. 

**T said to myself, Saul knows what is right ; 
when he is in a position he will say to me, Come, 
Jane; and I pictured to myself our going to 
some quiet church one morning, without any 
one knowing it but ourselves, and coming back 
married. But it was not to be; the part you 
took in the strike crushed you and kept you 
down. The masters were against you natural- 
ly; and I knew that as my friends had fallen 
off from me, so your friends and fellow-work- 
men had fallen off from you. I blamed myself 
for it, for it was my counsel that caused you to 
desert the men as you had deserted the mas- 
ters. I did not see the consequences when I 
spoke; I should have held my tongue.” 

“ Jane,” said Saul, gloomily, ‘‘ you were right; 
I had my doubts that very night, after I had 
made the speech that inflamed me in the mak- 
ing as much as it inflamed the men in the hear- 
ing. I lost my head; no wonder they turned 
against me afterward. I should have done the 
same by them. Bat in acting as I did, I acted 
conscientiously. What, then, did I do, when I 
began to feel the consequences of my own act? 
Sought for consolation in drink, and but for 
your steady, unwavering faith—but for your 
patient endurance, and your untiring efforts to 
bring me back to reason—might have found a 
lower depth even than that. But patient love 
prevailed. Death will overtake me, or I will 
overtake it, when I break the promise I gave 
you not long ago!” 

“I know it,” she said, with a bright look 
which he could not see, her back being toward 
the light, “‘and that is why I can trast you 
now; that is why I have courage to say what 
I am about to say. - There is no fear between 
us of misapprehension of each other's words, of 
each other’s acts; and therefore I do not hesi- 
tate. Saul, if I have done my duty by yoa— 
and I have striven to do it, with all my heart 
and soul—it remains for you to do your duty 
by me.” 

He had no word to say in reply; that he had 
failed in his duty to her, that upon her had fall- 
en the greater part of the misery, and all the 
shame of their lot, he was fully conscious. But 
he had never heard her speak like this before ; 
her voice was firm, though tender, and he held 
his breath, waiting for her next words. 

“Tt remains for you to do your duty by me.” 
As she repeated these words it required the 
strongest effort of her will to keep the beating 
of her heart and her inward suffering from af- 
fecting her voice. She was svecessful in her 
effort; for, knowing what would occur within 
the next few hours, the imminence of the com- 
ing crisis gave her strength, and her voice was 
clear and steady. 

** How—in what way?” he asked, in an agi- 
tated tone. 

* Be sure of one thing, Saul,” she cried, turn- 
ed aside for an instant only by the agitation 
in his voice ; ‘be sure that I love you wholly, 
heartfully !” 

“T am sure of it. Teach me my duty. I 
will do it.” 

She steadied herself again. 

“Saul, we can not go on as we are. We 
have come low—very low; but worse is before 
us, if we are content to let fit come, without an 
effort to avoid it. Listen. The greatest hap- 
piness that can fall to my lot is to be your wife.” 

**T believe it,” he said. 

* But not as you are, Saul! Tear yourself 
from your present surroundings—tear yourself 
from this place, where there is no hope for you 
nor for me! Ifwe were at opposite ends of the 








world, there is a tie that binds us which neither 
of us can ever forget. If she were in her grave, 
her lips would seek my breast, her little hands 
would stretch themselves out to you, to caress 
your face! What kind of happiness would it 
be for you to be able to say, Come, Jane; I 
have a home for you, for her!” 

He repeated, with his lips, ‘‘ What kind of 
happiness !” but uttered no sound. 

“*Maks the effort!—away from here. Ifyou 
succeed—never mind how humble it is, never 
mind how poor—I will be your wife, loving you 
no more than I love you now, and you will re- 
pay me for all that I have suffered. If you 
fail— But you will not fail, Saul. I know it! 
I feel it! Make the effort; for the sake of my 
love for you, for the sake of yours for me. I 
think, if it were placed before me that you 
should make the effort, and, failing, die, or that 
we should remain as we are, I should choose to 
lose you, and never look upon your face again— 





round his neck, she leaned forward and kissed 
him, and as he folded her in his embrace, he 
felt that there were tears also on her face. 

‘“* The world would be dark without you, dear 
woman,” he said. 

Again she kissed him, and asked if it was not 
time for him to go. 

He answered, Yes; and yet was loath to go. 

** Good-night, Jane.” 

** Good-night, dear Saul.” 

With the handle of the door in his hand, he 
turned toward her, and saw her standing with 
the light shining upon her. 





DEAR LOVE, GOOD-BY. 


Ir was three o'clock in the morning before 
Saul Fielding came home. The bell of West- 
minster proclaimed the hour with deep-sound- 
ing tongue. Saul ascended the stairs quietly. 
He did not wish to disturb any one in the 
house —least of all, Jane, if she were asleep. 
“ Although,” he thought, dwelling in love upon 
her, ‘‘the dear woman wakes at my lightest 
footfall.” He crept into the room softly, and 
paused, with hand upraised and listening ear. 
‘She is asleep,” he whispered, gladly. He 
stepped gently to the bedside and laid his hand 


lightly upon the pillow; it was cold. “Jane!” 
he cried, with a sudden fear upon him. His 
hand traveled over the bed; it was empty. So 


strong a trembling took possession of him that 
he could not stand, and he sunk, almost power- 
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TOTTIE AND BEN SPARROW. 


Here! We are near the end of this sad year. 
Christmas is coming, Saul. Let it be the turn- 
ing over of a new leaf for us. Nerve yourself 
—I will not say for your own sake, for I know 
how poor an incentive that would be to 

but for mine, and with the dawning of a new 
year, begin a new life!” 

** And this is the duty that remains for me to 
do, Jane ?” 

“ This is the duty.” 

Not from any doubt of her, or of the task 
she set before him, did he pause, but becase he 
was for a while overpowered by the goodness of 
the woman who had sacrificed all for him—who 
loved him, believed in him, and saw still some 
capacity for good in him. When he had con- 
quered his emotion, he said, in a broken tone, 

“ And then, should such a happy time ever 
come, you will Jet me make the poor repara- 
tion—you will me?” 

“How gladly!” she exclaimed, ‘‘oh, how 
gladly!” 

‘*No more words are needed than that I 
promise, Jane ?” 

‘**No more, Saul.” 

“IT promise, With all my strength I will 


He knelt before her, and, with his head in 
ler lap, shed tears there, and prayed for strength, 
prayed with trustfulness, though the road was 
dark before him. Lifting his head, he saw the 
light of the clear cold sky shining through the 
window at her back, With her arms clasped 








less, on the bed. “What is this ?” he asked of 
himself. “Why is she notabed? Jane! Jane! 
Where are you?” Although he spoke in a tone 
scarcely above a whisper, every word he utter- 
ed sounded in the dark room like a knell, and 
seemed to come back to him charged with ter- 
rible meaning—as though some one else were 
speaking. ‘‘ Let me think,” he muttered, vague- 
ly. “How did I leave her? She was not an- 
gry with mé. Her words were full of hope. 
She kissed me, and stood—there !” He looked 
toward the window, and saw the outlines of her 
face in the light—saw her eyes gazing tenderly, 
lovingly, upon him. He knew that what he saw 
was but a trick of the imagination; but he 
moved toward the light, and clasped a shadow 
in his arms, ‘The world is dark without you, 
dear woman !” he sobbed, with closed eyes, re- 
peating almost the last words he had said to her. 
“The world is dark without you! Where are 
you? Have you left me?” The table shook 
beneath his hand, as he rested upon it to steady 
himself. But he could not control his agitation ; 
it mastered him. With trembling hands he 
struck a match and lit the lamp; then saw with 
certainty that Jane was not in the room. Me- 
chanically he took from the table a sheet of pa- 
per with writing upon it, which the light dis- 
closed. ‘‘Jane’s writing;” he muttered, and 
then read : 

“Dear Lovz,—I have left you for your good—for 
mine, I had this in my mind when I spoke to you to- 
night. I have had it in my mind for a long time. It 








is the only secret I have ever had which you did not 
share. We have been so unfortunate in the past, and 
so clear a duty remains before us, that we should be 
undeserving of better fortune if we did not strive our- 
selves to better it. I rely implicitly upon your prom- 
ise. Tear yourself away from this place, and begin a 
new life. As long as I live, not a day will pass with- 
out my praying for a better fortune for you and for me 
to Him who sees all things, and who, my heart tells 
me, approves of what Iam doing now. Pray to Him 
also, dear Love. He will hear you, and pity. Remem- 
ber what is the greatest happiness that can fal] to my 
lot, and remember that I shall not be unhappy—loving 
you and having you always in my thonghts—while | 
think that you are working toward a happier end. I 
have no fears in leaving you. I know how you will 
keep your promise—and you have said so much to- 
night to comfort me! I treasure your words. They 
are balm to my heart. 

“TI have taken service with a respectable family, who 
live a long way from here, and I have adopted an as- 
sumed name. The address I inclose is where you can 
write to me. You will not, I know, seek to tarn me 
from my purpose. I shall write to you to the care of 
Mrs. Naldret; for the sake of George’s friendship for 
you, she will receive the letters. Tell George. 

“Dear Love, good-by! All my prayers are with you. 
Let them and the memory of me sustain your heart ; 
as the consciousness of your love for me, and my faith 
in God's goodness, will sustain mine. 

* Till death, and after it, your own 

“Janz.” 


He read the letter twice—first with only a 
vague sense of its meaning, but the second time 
with a clearer understanding. Sobs came from 
his chest, tears came from his eyes, the hand 
that held the paper trembled, as he read. He 
knew that she was right. But it was hard to 
bear—bitterly hard to bear. How lonely the 
room looked—how mean, and miserable, and 
desolate! Faint as he was—for he had been 
standing in the cold streets for hours, playing 
with the waits, and nothing but a sup of water 
from a drinking-fountain had passed his lips— 
he had no consciousness of physical weakness. 
All his thoughts were of Jane, all his heart and 
soul and mind were charged with tenderness 
for his dear woman. He looked at the words 
“ Dear Love,” until he heard her voice speak- 
ingthem. He had no thought of following her; 
her happiness depended upon his obeying her, 
and he would obey her. He had resolved upon 
that immediately. But oh, if he could hold her 
in his embrace once more! If he could hear her 
dear voice again! If, with her arms around 
him, he could tell her that he would be faith- 
ful to his promise! He dashcd the tears from 
his eyes. “She is thinking of me now,” he 
sobbed ; “she is awake and praying for me now! 
All the suffering of ovr parting was hers. She 
took it all upon herself, dear soul! She knew, 
and I did not; and her heart was bleeding 
while she shed the light of hope upon mine! 
What does she say here, dear soul, to lessen my 
pain? ‘You have said so much to-night to 
comfort me! I treasure your words. They 
are balm to my heart.’ It is like her—it is 
like her, to write those words. She knew, dear 
woman, she knew, dear heart, that they would 
comfort me! But I want strength! I want 
strength!” His eyes traveled over the letter 
again, and again he read the words, “‘ Pray to 
Him also, dear Love. He will hear you, and 
pity.” Pressing the paper to his lips, Saul 
Fielding sank upon his knees, and bowed his 
head upon the bed. 





TOTTIE 18 READY TO TEAR OLD BEN SPARROW 
LIMB FROM LIMB. 


As nearly all the persons with whom this his- 
tory has to deal are almost in the same station 
of life, and live within a stone’s-throw of each 
other, it is not a difficult task for us to trans- 
port ourselves to the little parlor in the rear of 
old Ben Sparrow's grocers shop, where Ben 
Sparrow himself is at present considering the 
mechanism of a curious and complicated piece 
of work, the separate parts of which are lying 
before him. Although the parlor and the shop 
adjoin each other, Ben Sparrow looks upon the 
parlor as being a long way off, like a country 
house, as a place where he can obtain repose 
from the cares of the counter and shelves. And 
it really is a snug, cozy retreat. 

Ben Sparrow came into the world exactly at 
midnight of the 2ist of October, 1805,'a few 
hours after the battle of Trafalgar was fought 
and won; and the doubiful compliment was at 
once passed on the new arrival of being the very 
smallest baby that ever was seen. But then 
women go into extremes in these matters, and 
their statements that this is the most beaatifi! 
baby in the world, and this the smallest, and 
this the chubbiest, and this the darlingest, mr=t 
be taken with very large pinches of salt. On 
that occasion the very smallest baby in the 
world acted in precisely the same manner as lie 
would have done if he had been the very lar- 
gest baby in the world. Looking upon the world 
as his own especial dunghill (as we all of us do), 
he immediately began to crow, and sounded his 
trumpet with the weakest of lungs to show thsi 
he had made his appearance vpon the stage. 
The sound of Westminster bells was ringing |: 
his ears as he gathered up his little toes ani 
legs and clinched his little fists with an_air ol 
saying, Come on! to his brothers and sisters in 
the profession; and in after-days he often de- 
clared jocosely that he perfectly »ell rememb<r- 
ed hearing his first twelve o'ciock proclaimed 
by the tongue of old Westminster, Between 
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that time and this Ben Sparrow had grown 
from a very small baby to a very small man, 
and many eventful things had occurred to him. 
When he came to man’s estate—the only estate 
he ever came into—he entered into business as 
a grocer; married, and lost his wife, who left 
behind her one child, a son, who had ‘ gone 
wrong,” as the saying is, and whose place knew 
him no more. The “ ups and downs” of life are 
generally believed to be a very common experi- 
ence; but they could scarcely have been so with 
Ben Sparrow, he had so very many downs, and 
so very few ups (if any) in the course of his 
career. Still, he managed to plod on somehow 
or other, until the present time, when he and 
his granddaughter, Bessie Sparrow, whom you 
have seen, and Tottie, a child of whom you have 
had a glimpse, after she had been put to bed by 
Bessie, are living together in the small house of 
which the grocer’s shop forms part. 

This short biography being concluded, we 
come upon Ben Sparrow, sitting in his parlor, 
contemplating the separate parts of the curious 
piece of work above referred to. The only oth- 
er person in the room is Tottie, who is perched 
on a high chair, with a raif in front, to prevent 
her making an attempt to walk in the air, and 
whose attention is divided between the old man 
and certain sweet things which are spread upon 
the table. Such as three large fat figs—lus- 
cious young fellows, new, ripe, and with so 
tempting an air about them as to make their 
destruction appear inevitable. (Tottie is ready 
to act as executioner; her eager eyes attest that 
they would have short shrift with her.) Such 
as half a dozen or so sticks of cinnamon, not as 
fresh-looking as the figs, being indeed rather 
wrinkled specimens of spice; but, notwith- 
standing their snuffy color, they have an in- 
viting odor about them, and tickle the nose 
tantalizingly. (Tottie would not say them nay, 
and is ready to devote them to destruction on 
the first word of command.) Such as a few 
dozen of plump dried currants, of exquisite 
sweetness. (As Tottie well knows, from ex- 
perience of their fellows, not honestly come 
by; for, notwithstanding her tender years, Tot- 
. tie has a vice, as you shall presently see.) Such 
as two or three bunches of muscatel raisins, 
rich-looking, princes among grapes, with a 
bloom upon their skins, which speaks eloquent- 
ly of luscious juices within. (Tottie’s eyes 
wander to these, and her mouth waters, and 
her fingers wait but for the opportunity. If 
some kind fairy would but cry ‘‘Shop!” now, 
and call for a quarter of a pound of brown su- 
gar, or an ounce of tea—the best one-and-four- 
penny—or a ha’porth of barley-sugar! But 
business is slack, as Ben Sparrow will tell you, 
with a doleful shake of the head, and there ap- 
pears no such fairy, in the form of a slattern 
with shoes down at heel, or of a bold-faced 
girl with her baby in her arms, and with a blue 
handkerchief tied crosswise over her bosom, or 
of a gutter-student, capless, with straggling hair, 
or of a man of any age, weak-eyed, with shak- 
ing limbs. No such fairy calls “Shop!” in 
Tottie’s interest, and taps the counter with the 
nimble penny.) Such as two whole halves (the 
prettiest of paradoxes) of candied lemon peel, 
with such an appetizing fragrance oozing out of 
them, with such delicious patches of sugar cling- 
ing to their aldermanic insides and outsides— 
pearls in mussels are valueless as a comparison 
—that the precious things of the world, such as 
dolls and boxes of wooden soldiers (would they 
were all so!), and oyster-shella and pieces of 
broken china to play at dinners and teas with, 
fade in the contemplation of them. (At least, 
such are Tottie’s feelings as she looks and longs. 
Oh for the fairy!) Such, to conclude with, as 
a few shreds of mace, and a clove or two— 
scarcely worth mentioning in the presence of 
their superiers. 

These delectable joys of life being spread 
upon the table, immediately under Tottie’s nose, 
and Tottie’s attention being divided between 
them and their lawful owner, Ben Sparrow, it 
will not be difficult to see which of the two pos- 
sessed the greater charms for her. A rapid 
glance at Ben Sparrow’s face, a lingering gaze 
upon fruit and spice, another rapid glance (with 
a slight reproach in it this time) at Ben Spar- 
row’s face, and, finding no benevolent intention 
there, a more fixed and longing gaze upon the 
treasures of the earth—thus it goes without a 
word on either side (the thoughts of each being 
so intensely engrossing), and thus it might have 
continued for goodness knows how long, but that 
Ben Sparrow, with a cheery laugh, taps Tottie’s 
cheek with his forefinger, and cries, in a tone 
of satisfaction, 

‘* Now I’ve got it!” 

(Tottie wishes she had.) 

“Now I've got it,” cries the old man again ; 
‘all complete.” 

‘Tottie shifts restlessly in her high chair. 

“And Tottie shall see me make it,” says 
Ben, with beaming face, rubbing his hands, 
and shifting the fruit and the spice about, much 
the same as if they form pieces of a puzzle, and 
he has found the key to it. ‘ Especially,” adds 
Ben, “as Tottie will sit still, and won't touch.” 

‘No, I never!” exclaims Toittie. 

This is Tottie’s oath, which she is much giv- 
en to swearing when her honor is called into 
question. Tottie’s “No, I never!” is, in her es- 
timation, worth a volume of affidavits; but it is 





much to be feared that her sense of moral ob- 
ligation is not of a high order. 

*¢ And as Tottie’s a good little girl—” 

*'Tottie’s a dood little girl!” 

There is no expression of doubt in the nods 
of the head with which Tottie strengthens this 
declaration. 

* And 'll sit still, she shall see me make it.” 

The good old fellow laughs. He does not 
seem to realize how difficult is the task he has 
set Tottie. To sit still, with these treasures in 
view! Here an agonizing incident occurs. A 
small piece of candied sugar has become de- 
tached from one of the halves of lemon peel, 
and Ben Sparrow, with an air of abstraction, 
picks it up, and puts it—in his own mouth! 
Tottie watches him as he moves it about with 
his tongue, and her own waters as the sweet 
dissolves in her imagination. She knows the 
process as well as Ben, and appreciates it more, 
and she sighs when the candy is finally disposed 
of. 
“You see, Tottie,” says Ben, taking her into 
his confidence, “Business is very slack, and 
Christmas is coming, Tottie.” 

Tottie gives a nod of acquiescence, 

“So I think to myself”—another nod from 
Tottie; she also is thinking to herself—‘“if I 
can put something in the window that ‘ll make 


the people look at the figs—” e 
Here Tottie introduces an artful piece of di- 
plomacy. 


‘‘Tottie can spell fig,” she says, and pro- 
ceeds to do it smiling!y—“ F-I-G, fig.” 

But Ben, intent upon his scheme, does not 
see the point of Tottie’s interruption, and pro- 
ceeds : 

‘Something that ‘ll make ’em look at the 
figs, and the currants, and the raisins—some- 
thing new and spicy” (Ben laughs at this 
joke, and repeats it)—“‘something new and 
spicy ; perhaps it ‘ll wake ’em up, and bring ’em 
in here instead of going to another shop. For 
they want waking up, Tottie, they want waking 
up badly.” 

Solemn nods from Tottie proclaim the seri- 
ous consideration she has given to the general 
sleepiness and indifference of Ben Sparrow's 
customers, 

Ben Sparrow picks up a fat currant and con- 
templates it with as much interest as a geolo- 
gist would contemplate a new fossil. Tottie’s 
eyes follow his movements; she sits like Pa- 
tience on a monument, and another sigh escapes 
her as Ben Sparrow (again abstractedly) puts 
the currant in his mouth and swallows it. 
Draw a veil mercifully over Tottie’s feelings. 

‘It was in the middle of the night,” says 
Ben Sparrow, with all the impressiveness de- 
manded by the historical fact, ‘‘ that I first 
thought of making mx, and putting me in the 
window to attract custom. I was a good deal 
puzzled about my legs, and my stomach got 
into my head, and I couldn’t get it out; but 
little by little all my limbs and every other part 
of me came to me until the idea was complete. 
And now we'll try it—now we'll set to work 
and make a Man! And if you’re a good girl, 
and ‘ll sit still, you shall see me made.” 

Tottie’s experience in literature is very lim- 
ited—extending no further, indeed, than b-a-t 
bat, c-a-t cat, r-a-t rat, d-i-g dig, f-i-g fig, p-i-g 
pig—and she knows nothing of the terrible sto- 
ry of Frankenstein; therefore, she is not at all 
frightened at the idea of seeing a man made, 
nor has she any fear that it wil! turn out to be 
a monster. On the contrary, if Ben Sparrow's 
thoughts would only take a benevolent turn in 
the shape of a fig for Tottie, or a few plums for 
Tottie, or some candied sugar for Tottie, she 
would be prepared to enjoy the feat which Ben 
is about to perform as much as if it were the 
best bit of fun in the world. 

** Now then,” commences Ben, with a whim- 
sical glance at Tottie, who smiles back at him 
like a true diplomatist, “ I don’t know what part 
is generally made first, but perhaps it'll be as 
well to commence with the stomach. Here it 
is—here’s my stomach.” 

He takes one of the halves of the candied 
lemon peel, and places it before him, round 
side up. 

‘* There’s a little too much sugar in me,” he 
says, with a more whimsical glance than the 
first; “it ll make me rather too heavy, I'm 
afraid. And besides, Tottie, it ain’t true to na- 
ture. My inside ain’t got such a coating as 
this.” 

He breaks a piece of candied sugar from the 
inside of his stomach, looks at Tottie, notices 
her wistful eyes, and gives it to her. She eats 
it eagerly, and so quickly as to cause amaze- 
ment to Ben Sparrow, who says, 

“You shouldn’t eat so fast, Tottie. Good 
little girls don’t eat so fast as that.” 

Tottie, with feminine duplicity, accepts this 
warning in an inverted sense, and cries, with 
her mouth full of sugar, 

“ Tottie’s a dood little girl!” as if indorsing 
a statement made by her grandfather. But 
Tottie’s thoughts are not upon the good little 
girl; at the present moment she resembles a 
savage. She has tasted blood, and thirsts for 
more. ; 

‘*Tt’s a fatter stomach than mine,” proceeds 
Ben, laying his hand upon his stomach of flesh, 
the stomach he came into the world with; ‘it’s 


rounder and plamper, and would fit the Lord | 


do it! 





Mayor or an alderman, but it Il do, I dare say. 
Now for my neck.” 

He picks up the thickest piece of cinnamon, 
and measures it with his eye, breaking the stick 
in two. “I mustn’t make my neck too long— 
nor too short—and I take the thickest piece, 
Tottie, because it’s got to support my head. 
Like this.” He makes a hole in the end of 
the lemon peel, and sticks the cinnamon in 
firmly. ‘Now to stick my head on, Tottie.” 

He selects the largest of the fat figs, and at- 
taches it to his neck. ‘‘ What's the next thing? 
My eyes, to be sure. Currants.” Remarkably 
like eyes do they look when they are inserted 
in the face of the fat fig. Then he takes a 
clove for his nose, and, making a thin slit in 
the fig for his mouth, inserts an appropriate 
morsel of mace, All this being successfully 
accomplished, he holds himself up (as far as he 
goes) for his own and Tottie’s inspection and 
approval. Tottie claps her hands and laughs, 
but subsides into a quieter humor at a guilty 
thought that steals into her mind. She thinks 
what a delightful thing it would be to take her 
grandfather (as far as he goes) and eat him, 
bit by bit. 

“T begin to look ship-shape,” observes Ben 
Sparrow, gazing admiringly at the unfinished 
effigy of himself. ‘You see, Tottie, what the 
people want nowadays is novelty—something 
new, something they haven't seen before. Give 
them that, and you're all right.” (Which vague 
generality appears to satisfy him.) “Now 
here it is—here’s novelty—here’s something 
they’ve never seen before; and if this don’t 
bring custom, I don’t know what will.” 

Tottie gives a grave and silent assent; she 
can not speak, for her mind is bent upon can- 
nibalism. She is ready to tear the old man 
limb from limb. 

‘* But,” continues Ben Sparrow, unconscious 
of the horrible thought at work in the mind of 
the apparently innocent child before him, ‘I 
must get along with myself, or I shall never be 
finished. I haven't been in any battle that I 
know of, and I wasn’t borm a cripple, so my 
limbs must be all right when I appear in pub- 
lic. Now for my arms. More cinnamon! I 
think I may call cinnamon my bones.” 

When two pieces of cinnamon are stuck into 
the sides of the candied lemon peel, they look 
so naked that he says, 

“T must put sleeves on my arms,” 

And impales raisins upon them, and sticks 
five small slips of mace in each of the last rai- 
sins, which serve for fingers. 

‘* Now for my legs, and there Iam. More 
cinnamon!” 

Two sticks of cinnamon stuck in the bottom 
of his candied stomach, and then clothed with 
raisins, form his legs, and there he is, complete. 

“TI think I'll do,” he says, complacently. 

At this moment a voice calls ‘‘Shop!” and 
a fairy, in the shape of a shoeless, ragged girl, 
taps upon the counter. Ben Sparrow goes into 
the shop to serve, and Tottie is left alone with 
his effigy. Now it has been mentioned above 
that Tottie has a Vice, atid this is it: she is af- 
flicted, not with a raging tooth, but with a tooth 
80 sweet as to weaken her moral sense, so to 
speak: she is unable to resist temptation when 
it presents itself to her in the shape of sweet- 
meats or fruit, and her notions as to the sacred- 
ness of such-like are so loose that (no 
one being by to see her do it) she helps herself. 
And yet it is a proof that she possesses a wake- 
ful conscience, that she turns her back upon 
herself when she pilfers, as if she would wish 
to make herself believe that she is unconscious 
of what she is doing. Thus, seeing, say, a bowl 
of currants near, and no person within sight, 
she will approach the bow] stealthily, and, turn- 
ing her back to it, will put her hand behind 
her, and take a fistful, with an air of thinking 
of something else all the while. And it is a 
proof that the moral obligation of her conscience 
is not entirely dormant, that, after the act is 
committed and enjoyed, she will, under the in- 
fluence of a human eye, instantly defend her- 
self without being accused, by ‘‘ No, I never! 
no,I never!” This express admission of guilt 
she can no more resist than she can resist the 
temptation itself. At the present time the 
sweet effigy of Ben Sparrow is lying within 
reach upon the table. Shutting her eyes, Tot- 
tie stretches out her hand, and plucking her 
grandfather’s left leg bodily from his candied 
stomach, instantly devours it, cinnamon, raisins, 
and all—and has just made the last gulp when 
Ben Sparrow, having served his customer, re- 
enters the parlor. He casts a puzzled look at 
his dismembered effigy, and mutters, 

“Well! if I didn’t think I had made my 
two legs, may I be sugared!” Which sweet 
oath is exactly to the occasion. 
Then he turns to Tottie, who is gazing uncon- 
sciously at vacancy, with a wonderfully intense 
expression in her eyes, and she immediately 
shakes her head piteously, and cries, 

“No, I never! no, I never!” 

Ben Sparrow, having his doubts aroused by 
this vehement asseveration of innocence, says, 
mournfully, 

“Oh, Tottie! Tottie! I didn’t think you’d 
To begin to eat me up like that!” 

But Tottie shakes her head still more vehe- 
mently, and desperately “No, I nev- 
er! no, I never!” With the frightful conscious- 





ness that the proofs of her guilt are in her in- 
side, and that she has only to be cut open for 
them to be produced. 

Ben Sparrow, with a grave face, makes him- 
self another leg, moving himself, however, out 
of Tottie’s reach with reproachful significance. 
An unexpected difficulty occurs at this point. 
Being top-heavy, he can not balance himself 
upon his legs; but Ben is of an ingenious turn 
of mind, and he hits upon the expedient of 
shoring himself up from behind with stout 
sticks of cinnamon. Then, setting himself up, 
he gazes at himself in admiration. Tottie’s 
eyes are also fixed upon the effigy ; it possesses 
a horrible fascination for her, 





HERE AND THERE ARE FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


ALL night long Saul Fielding kneels by the 
side of his bed, absorbed in the memory of the 
woman whom he loves, and who, out of her 
great love for him, has deserted him. At first 
his grief is so great that he can not think co- 
herently ; his mind is storm-tossed. But after 
a time the violence of his grief abates, and 
things begin to shape themselves in his mind. 
The night is cold, but he does not feel the win- 
ter’s chill. The wind sighs and moans at his 
window, but he does not hear it. As it leaves 
his lattice, and travels through the courts and 
streets, it bears upon its wings the influence of 
the grief it has witnessed, and it sobs to the 
stone-walls, ‘‘ There kneels a manin woe!” It 
gathers strength when it leaves the packed 
thoroughfares, which, huddled together like a 
crowd of beggars, seem to seek warmth in close 
contact, and becomes angry when it reaches 
the wide streets, angrier still when it reaches 
the woods, where the trees tremble as it rushes 
pastthem. Say that it rushes onward and still 
onward, and that we have the power to follow 
it—that we see it merge into other winds, and 
become furious—that we see its fury die away 
—that we leave the winter and the night behind 
us—that we travel ahead of it, over lands and 
seas, until we come to where spring and day- 
light are—that we travel onward and still on- 
ward, until noon and spring are passed, and we 
come to where bright sun and summer are. 
Where are we? Thousands upon thousands of 
miles away; but the time is the same, for as 
the warm wind kisses us we look back and see 
the man kneeling by the side of his bed. It is 
winter and night, and there kneels the man. 
It is summer and day, and here is another man 
among the mountains lying on the earth, look- 
ing at the clouds. And the time is the same. 
The thoughts of both these men are in the past. 
What connection can there be between these 
two, in euch adverse places, seasons, and cir- 
cumstances? They have never touched hands. 
What links can bind them? Heart-links? Per- 
haps. It would not be so strange. It may be 
that at this present moment, in some distant 
part of the world of which we have only read or 
dreamed, links in your life’s chain and mine are 
being forged by persons whose faces we have 
never seen, 

He is desolate. Jane has gone from him. 
She has left words of comfort behind her, but 
he may never look upon her face again. She 
has given him a task to fulfill. ‘‘If I have 
done my duty by you,” she said, “and I have 
tried to do it, it remains for you to do your 
duty by me.” He will be true to his dear wom- 
an, as she has been tohim. He will strive to 
perform the task she has set before him—he 
will strive to find a way—ay, if he dies in the 
attempt. He will consider presently how he 
shall commence. In the mean time he must 
think of Jane. 

He falls into a doze, thinking of her, and 
with her in his mind the past comes to him. 
The aspirations which filled his boyish mind— 
his love for books—his desire to rise above his 
surroundings—his reasonings upon the relation 
of this and that, and his theoretical conclu- 
sions, which were to suddenly divert the com- 
mon custom of things, as if a creation could in 
& moment crumble into dust the growth of cen- 
turies—his delight when he found that he was 
an orator, and could move an assembly of men 
to various passions—his meeting with Jane— 
He went no farther. The memory of her as 
she was when he first saw her, a bright flower— 
ah, how bright, how trustful and womanly !— 
stopped further thought, and for a time no vis- 
ion appears of his downfall, his weakness, his 
disgrace, his sinking lower, lower, until he is 
almost a lost man. It comes to him presently 
with all its shame; but when he wakes, the 
chaos of images in his mind resolves itself into 
this: his life is before him, full of weeds, like 
an untended garden, but here and there are 
Forget-me-nots, and each one bears the name 
of Jane. 

The morning light steals in upon his vigil, 
and still he has not decided how or in what 
way he shall commence his new life. In trath, 
he is powerless. He has no weapons to fight 
with, His old confidence in himself, his pride, 


breaks the crust of ice upon the water in his 
pitcher, and bathes his face. The cold water 
him. 
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him, The fire is laid with the last few sticks 
of wood and the last few lumps of coal. The 
old kettle, filled, is onthe hob. The last pinch 
of tea is in the cup; the remains of the loaf are 
on thetable. Nota thing is forgotten. ‘* Dear 
woman!” he murmurs, ‘‘It is like you!” He 
paces the room slowly, striving to think of some 
path by which he can obtain a home for Jane, 
and thereby win her and reward her. It is 
useless, he knows, to seek for work here, in the 
neighborhood where he is known. He is known 
too well, and has sunk too low. Who would be- 
lieve in his profession of amendment? Besides, 
what is the use of trying? He is of the same 
trade as George Naldret, and even George, a 
better workman than he, has resolved to leave 
and try his fortune elsewhere, because of the 
difficulty he finds in saving sufficient money to 
bay a home for the girl he desires to marry. 
Even George is compelled to emigrate— He 
stops suddenly in the middle of the room, and 
draws himself up with a spasmodic motion. 
Jane’s words come to him: “It is a blessing 
for many that these new lands have been dis- 
covered. A man can commence a new life 
there, without being crushed by the misfortunes 
or faults of the past, if he be earnést enough to 
acquire strength. It might be a blessing to you.” 
“A new life in anew land!” he says, aloud. “All 
the weakness and shame of the past wiped away 
because they will not be known to those around 
me. I should feel myself a new man—a better 
man; my strength, my courage would come 
back to me!” So strong an impression does 
the inspiration of the thought make upon him 
that he trembles with excitement. But can he 
leave Jane—leave the country which holds her 
dear form? Yes, he can; he will; the memory 
of her will sustain him; and she will approve, 
as indeed she has done already by her words. 
* It is the only way!” he cries ; ‘‘ the only way!” 
Thus far he thinks, and then sinks into a chair, 
despairing. The means! How can he obtain 
the means? He has not a shilling in the world, 
nor any friends powerful enough to help him. 
Heaven's gate seems to be more easily accessi- 
ble to him than this new land across the seas. 
But he does not allow himself to sink into the 
lowest depth of despondency. Jane stands be- 
fore him; her words are with him; like wine 
they revive his fainting soul. ‘Come, Saul,” 
he cries aloud to himself, resolutely. ‘‘ Come 
—think! Cast aside your weakness, Be your 
old self once more!” These words, spoken to 
himself as though they came from the lips of a 
strong man, sound like a trumpet in his ears, 
and really strengthen him. Again he thinks 
of George Naldret. ‘‘Mr. Million gave him 
his passage ticket,” he says; “ would Mr. Mill- 
jon give me one?” No sooner has he uttered 
the words than the current of his thoughts is 
diverted, and he finds himself speculating upon 
the cause of Mr. Million’s generosity to George. 
Friendship? No, it can scarcely be that. There 
can be no friendship between George and Mr. 
Million. Kindness? Perhaps; and yet he has 
never heard that Mr. Million was noted for the 
performance of kindly actions. These consid- 
erations trouble him somewhat on George's ac- 
count, although he can not explain to himself 
why the fact of Mr. Million giving George a 
free passage ticket to the other end of the world 
should cause him uneasiness. ‘‘I wonder how 
it came about,” he thinks. ‘‘I never heard 
George speak of emigrating until the ticket was 
promised to him. -At all events, if George has 
any claim upon him, I have none. But Mr, 
Million is a public man, and may be in favor of 
emigration. It will cost him but little to assist 
me. There are Government emigration ships 
which take a man over for almost nothing, I 
have heard. A line of recommendation from 
Mr. Million in my favor would be sufficient, 
perhaps. I will try; I willtry. If I knew a 
prayer that would make my appeal successful, 
I would say it.” 





BATTLEDOOR AND SHUTTLECOCK. 

As a public man, James Million, Esquire, 
M.P. for Brewingham, felt it necessary to his 
position to spend two or three hours in his study 
every morning, and to ‘‘ make-believe” to be 
busy. Had you asked James Million what he 
was, he would not have told you that he was a 
brewer or a capitalist, but would have replied, 
briefly and emphatically, ‘‘ A public man, Sir.” 
Now, to be a public man you must have a shut- 
tlecock ; and whether it was that Mr. Million 
had a real sympathy for the institution known 
as the working-man, or because the working- 
man drank large quantities of Million’s Entire 
and Million’s Treble X, it is certain that he set 
up the working-man as his shuttlecock ; and it 
is quite as certain that he set it up without in 
the least understanding it, being, indeed, a most 
unskillful player at any game in which his own 
interests were not directly involved. The game 
of battledoor and shuttlecock is a popular one 
with us from childhood upward, but I am not 
aware that any close observer and noter of cu- 


popular with public men, who, 
hand, are apt (in their enthusiasm and love for 
the game) to run into exceedingly wild extremes 
when a new shuttlecock, with spick and span 








new feathers, is cast among them. Such a su- 
perabundance of energy do they in their zeal 
impart into the game that they often sorely 
bruise the poor shuttlecock, and so knock it out 
of all shape and proportion that the members 
of its family find it impossible to recognize it. 
How many a poor shuttlecock have you and I 
seen on its last legs, as one might say, in a des- 
perate condition from being much hit, and much 
missed, and much trodden into the mud, and 
with feathers that would rival those of a roupy 
old hen in the last stage of dissolution! and 
looking upon it in melancholy mood, may we 
not be excused for dwelling sadly upon the time 
(but yesterday!) when its feathers were new and 
crimson-tipped, and when it proudly took its 
first flight in the air? 

In appearance, James Million, the eminent 
brewer, was a small, flabby man, with a white 
face on which the flesh hung loosely. It had 
been said of him that his morals were as flabby 
as his flesh—but this was invented by a detract- 
or, and if it conveyed any reproach, it was at 
best a hazy one. He had a curious trick with 
his eyes. They were sound and of the first wa- 
ter—not a flaw in them, as diamond merchants 
say; but whenever there was presented for his 
contemplation or consideration a question of a 
perplexing or disagreeable nature, he would 
close one of his eyes, and look at it with the 
other. It was a favorite habit with him to walk 
along the streets so, with one eye closed; and 
a man who set himself up for a satirist or a wag, 
or both, once said, ‘“‘ Jimmy Million is so moral 
that he doesn’t like to look on the wickedness 
of the world ; so he shuts one eye, and can only 
see half of it, and thereby saves himself half the 
pain.” 

To James Million, as he sits in his study, 
comes a servant, who, after due tapping at the 
door, so as not to disturb the ruminations of the 
legislator, announces a man in the passage who 
desires to see Mr. Million. 

**Name?” asks Mr. Million. 

**Saul Fielding,” answers the servant, and 
adds, ‘‘ but he says he does not think you know 
him.” 

** What does he look like ?” 

The servant hesitates; he has not made up 
his mind. Although Saul Fielding is shabbily 
dressed, he is clean, and Jane's watchful care 
has made his wardrobe (the whole of which he 
wears on his back) seem better than it is. Be- 
sides, there is “an air” about Saul Fielding 
which prevents him being placed, in the serv- 
ant’s mind, on the lowest rung of vagabondism. 

“Ts he apoorman? Is he a working-man?” 
demands Mr. Million, impatiently. 

“ He looks like it, Sir,” replies the servant, 
not committing himself distinctly to either 
statement. 

Mr. Million has an idle hour before him, 
which he is not disinclined to devote to the 
working-man question, so he bids the servant 
admit the visitor. 

“Wait a minute,” says Mr. Million to Saul 
Fielding, as he enters the room. Mr. Million 
evidently has found some very knotty problem 
in the papers before him, for he bends over them, 
with knitted brows and studious face, and shifts 
them about, and makes notes on other pieces 
of paper, and mutters “ Pish ?” and “‘ Pshaw!” 
and “ Very true!” and “* This must be seen to!” 
with many remarks indicative of the engrossing 
nature of the subject which engages his atten- 
tion. After a sufficient exhibition of this by- 
play, which doubtless impresses his visitor with 
a proper idea of his importance, and of the im- 
mense interest he takes in public matters, he 
pushes the papers aside with a weary air, and 
looks up, with one eye closed and one eye 
open. What he sees before him does not seem 
to afford him any comfort; for it is a strange 
thing with public players of battledoor and 
shuttlecock, that although they have in theory 
a high respect for their shuttlecocks, they have 
in absolute fact a very strong distaste for them. 
Seeing that he is expected to speak, Saul Field- 
ing commences ; he is at no loss for words, but 
he speaks more slowly than usual, in conse- 
quence of the heavy stake he has in the inter- 
view. 


“T have ventured to call upon you, Sir,” he 
says, “in the hope that you will take some in- 
terest in my story, and that you will extend a 
helping hand to a poor man. 

Somewhat careful as he strives 
to be, Saul Fielding has been unwise in his in- 
troduction, which might be construed into an 
appeal for alms—somewhat fretfully, then, Mr. 
Million interposes with— 

“‘A working-man ?” 

“TI hope I’ may call myself so—although, 
strictly —— have done but little work 
for a long time. 

Mr. Million gazes with curiosity at his visit- 
or, and asks, in a self-complacent, insolent tone, 
as if he knows all about it, 

“Not able to get work, eh ?” 

**T have not been able to get it, Sir.” 

oe quite willing to do it if you could get 
t 


** Quite willing, Sir; more than willing— 


Saul Fielding knows that already he is be- 
os to lose ground, but his voice is even 
and humble than at first—al- 

though the Tery nature of the man cazses him 








to speak with a certain confidence and inde- 
pendence which is eminently offensive to the 
delicate ears of the friend of the working-man. 

**Of course !” exclaims Mr. Million, triumph- 
antly and disdainfully. ‘‘Theoldcry! I knew 
it. Theoldcry! I suppose you will say pres- 
ently that there is not room for all, and that there 
are numbers of men who are in the same posi- 
tion as yourself—willing to work, unable to ob- 
tain it.” 

Saul Fielding makes no reply; words are 
rushing to his tongue, but he does not utter 
them. But Mr. Million insists upon being an- 
swered, and repeats what he has said in such a 
manner and tone that Saul can not escape. 

**T think, Sir, that there are many men who 
are forced to be idle against their will; that 
seems to be a necessity in all countries where 
population increases so fast as ours does, But 
I don’t complain of that.” 

“Oh!” cries Mr. Million, opening both his 
eyes very wide indeed. ‘You don’t complain 
of that! You are one of those glib speakers, 
I have no doubt, who foment dissatisfaction 
among the working-classes, who tell them that 
they are downtrodden and oppressed, and that 
masters are fattening upon them! I should 
not be surprised to hear that you are a free- 
thinker.” 

“No, Sir, I am not that,” urges Saul Field- 
ing, exquisitely distressed at the unpromising 
turn the interview has taken; “‘nor indeed 
have I any thing to complain of myself. I am 
too crushed and broken down, as you may see.” 

* But if you were not so,” persists Mr. Mill- 
ion, growing harder as Saul grows humbler, 
“if you were in regular work, and in receipt 
of regular wages, it would be different with you 
—eh? You would have something to com- 
plain of then, doubtless. You would say pretty 
loudly that the working-man is underpaid, and 
you would do your best to fan the flame of dis- 
content kept up by a few grumblers and idlers. 
You would do this—eh? Come, come,” he 
adds, haughtily, seeing that Saul Fielding does 
not wish to answer; “you are here upon a 
begging petition, you know. Don’t you think 
it will be best to answer my questions ?” 

** What is it you wish me to answer, Sir?” 
asks Saul Fielding, sorrowfully. 

“The question of wages. I want to ascer- 
tain whether you are one of those who think 
the working classes are underpaid.” 

Saul Fielding pauses for a moment; and in 
that brief time determines to be true to him- 
self. ‘Jane would not have me do other- 
wise,” he thinks. 

**T think, Sir,” he says, firmly and respect- 
fully, ‘‘that the working classes—by which I 
mean all in the land who have to work with 
their hands for daily bread—do not receive, 
as things go, a fair equivalent for their work. 
Their wages are not sufficient. They seem to 
me to be framed upon a basis which makes 
the work of eking them out, so as to make 
both ends meet, a harder task than the toil by 
which they are earned. The working-man’s 
discontent does not spring from his work ; he 
does that cheerfully, almost always. It springs 
out of the fact that the results of his work are 
not sufficient for comfort, and certainly not 
sufficient to dispel the terrible anxiety which 
hangs over the future, when he is ill and unable 
to work, perhaps, or when he and his wife are 
too old for work.” 

**Oh, indeed !” exclaims Mr. Million. 
give him a wife!” 

** Yes, Sir; his life would be a burden indeed 
without a woman's love.” 

Mr. Million stares loftily at Saul Fielding. 

** And children, doubtless !” 

‘*Happy he who has them! It is Nature's 
law; and no man can gainsay it.” The theme 
possesses a fascination for Saul Fielding, and 
he continues, warmly, ‘‘I put aside, as distinct- 
ly outrageous, all that is said of the folly and 
wickedness of poor people marrying and hav- 
ing large families. ‘This very fact, which the- 
orists wax indignant over—theorists, mind you, 
who have wives and families themselves, and 
who, by their arguments, lay down the mon- 
strous proposition that nature works in the blood 
according to the length of a man’s purse—this 
very fact has made England strong ; had it been 
otherwise, the nation would have been emascu- 
lated. Besides, you can’t set natural feeling 
to the tune of theory; nor, when a man’s in- 
dividual happiness is concerned, can you induce 
him to believe in the truth of general proposi- 
tions which, being carried out in his own per- 
son as one of the units, would make his very 
existence hateful to him.” 

Mr. Million opens his eyes even wider than 
before; such language from the lips of the rag- 
ged man before him is indeed astonishing. 

“What more have you to say?” he gasps, 
“You will want property equally divided—” 

“No, Sir, indeed,” interrupts Saul Fielding, 
daring to feel indignant, even in the presence 
of so rich a man, at the suggestion. “The 
man who makes honestly for himself is entitled 
to possess and enjoy. I am no socialist.” 

**You would, at all events,” pursues Mr. 
Million, ** feed the working-man with a silver 
spoon? You would open the places of amuse- 
ment for him on the Sabbath ?” 

“I would open some places and shut oth- 
ers.” 


“You 
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“What places, now ?” 

“The museums, the public galleries, J 
would give him every chance—he has a right 
to it—to elevate himself during the only leisure 
he has.” 

** And in this way,” demands Mr. Million, 
severely, ‘* you would desecrate the Sabbath !” 

For the life of him Saul Fielding can not 
help saying, 

‘*A greater desecration than even that can 
be in your eyes takes place on the Sabbath, in 
places that are open in the name of the law.” 

“You refer to—” 

**Public-houses. If they are allowed to be 
open, what reasonable argument can be brought 
against the opening of places the good influence 
of which is universally acknowledged? Itisthe 
withholding of these just privileges that causes 
much discontent and ill feeling.” 

This is quite enough for Mr. Million, This 
man, ragged, penniless, has the effrontery to tell 
the rich brewer to his face that he would hare 
the public picture-galleries and museums of art 
opened on the Sabbath-day, and that he would 
shut the public-houses, Mr. Million can find 
no words to express his indignation. 
only say, stiffly and coldly, 

“*T have heard quite enough of your opinions, 
Sir. Come to the point of your visit. 
see”—pointing to the papers scattered about 
the table—“ that I am very busy.” 

**I came, Sir,” he says, sadly, “‘in the hope 
that, seeing my distress, you would not have 
been disinclined to assist me—not with money, 
Sir,” he adds, swiftly, in answer to an impatient 
look of dissent from Mr, Million, ‘* but with 
your good word. But I am afraid that I have 
injured my cause by the expression of my opin- 
ions.” 

**In what way did you expect that I could 
aid you?” asks Mr. Million, carelessly, as he 
settles himself to his papers. 

**T have been especially unfortunate in my 
career, Sir. As I told you, I am willing to work, 
but am unable to obtainit. If I could emigrate; 
if I could get into a new country, where labor 
is scarce, things might be better for me.” 

The poor man is helpless at the rich man’s 
foot ; and the rich man plays wtih him, as a cat 
with a mouse. 

“ Well,” he says, “ emigrate. 
would be well rid of such as you.” 

Saul Fielding takes no notice of the insult. 
He is not to be turned aside from his purpose, 
“although he knows full well that he has missed 
his mark, 

, **T have no means, Sir; I am poor and help- 
ess.” 

** How do you propose to effect your object, 
then ?” 

“There are Government emigrant ships 
which take men out, I have heard, for very lit- 
tle—for nothing almost. A line of recommen- 
dation from you would be sufficiently powerfal, 
I thought, to obtain me a passage.” 

* Doubtless, doubtless,” this with a smile ; 
**but you are a man of some perception, and 
having observed how utterly I disagree with 
your opinions —which I consider abominable 
and mischievous to the last degree—you can 
hardly expect me to give you the recommenda- 
tion you ask for. May I ask, as you are a per- 
fect stranger to me, for I have no recollection 
of you in any way, to what I am indebted for 
the honor you have done me by choosing me to 
give you a good character ?” 

**You are a public man, Sit, and, I have 
heard, a friend to the working-man. And as 
you had helped a friend of mine to emigrate by 
giving him a free passage in a ship that sails 
this week—” 

** Stop, stop, if you please. J help a friend 
of yours to emigrate by giving him a free pas- 
sage! I think you are mistaken.” 

“If you say so, Sir, I must be. But this is 
what George Naldret gave me to understand.” 

*“*And pray who is George Naldret?” de- 
mands Mr. Million, haughtily ; “‘ and what are 
his reasons for emigrating ?” 

“ George Naldret,” retnrns Saul Fielding, in 
perplexity, “‘ is almost the only friend I have in 
the world, and he is emigrating for the purpose 
of putting himself into a position to marry more 
quickly than his prospects here will allow him.” 

** As you are introducing me,” says Mr. Mill- 
ion, with an air of supreme indifference, ‘‘ to 
your friends, perhaps you would like also to in- 
troduce me to the young lady—for of course” 
(with a sneer) “she is a young lady—he desires 
to marry.” 

“Her name is Sparrow—Bessie Sparrow, 
granddaughter to an old grocer.” 

Mr. Million becomes suddenly interested, 
and pushes his papers aside, with an exclama- 
tion of anger. 

** What name did you say ?” 

** Miss Bessie Sparrow.” 

The rich brewer ponders for a moment, evi- 
dently in no pleasant mood. Then suddenly 
rings a bell. <A servant appears. 

**Is my son in the house ?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

** Tell him to come to me instantly.” 

Saul Fielding waits gravely. Seemingly, he 
also has found new food for contemplation. 
Presently young Mr. Million appears. 

** You sent for me, Sir.” 

“Yes, James. Do you know this person ?” 


He can 
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with a slight wave of the hand in the direction 
of Saul Fielding, as toward a thing of no con- 
sequence. Saul Fielding knows that his mis- 
sion has failed, but does not resent this con- 
temptuous reference to him. He stands, hum- 
ble and watchful, before father and son. 

‘¢T have seen him,” says young Mr. Million, 
‘‘and I should say he is not a desirable person 
in this house.” 

‘*My opinion exactly. Yet, influenced by 
some cock-and-a-bull story, he comes here so- 
liciting my assistance to enable him to emigrate. 
The country would be well rid of him, 1 am 
sure; but of course it is out of my power to give 
such a person a good character to the emigra- 
tion commissioners.” 

‘‘Out of any body’s power, I should say,” 
assents young Mr. Million, gayly. ‘To what 
cock-and-a-bull story do you refer?” 

‘* He tells me—which is news to me—that I 
have given a free passage ticket to a friend of 
his, George—George—what did you say ?” 

** George Naldret, Sir.” Saul Fielding sup- 
plies the name in a manner perfectly respectful. 

‘* Ay—George Naldret. Such a statement 
is in itself, of course, a falsehood. Even if I 
knew George Naldret, which I do not, and de- 
sired to assist him, which I do not, the fact of 
his being engaged to be married to any one of 
the name of Sparrow—a name which means 
disgrace in our firm, as you are aware—would 
be sufficient for me not to do so.” 

Young Mr. Million steals a look at Saul Field- 
ing, whose face, however, is a mask; and in a 
hesitating voice says: ‘I think I can explain 
the matter; but it is not necessary for this per- 
son toremain. You do not know, perhaps, that 
he was the chief mover in a strike, a few years 
ago, which threatened to do much mischief.” 

‘*T am not surprised to hear it,” says the 
rich brewer; ‘‘the opinions he has expressed 
have prepared me for some such statement con- 
cerning him. He would desecrate the Sab- 
bath-day by opening museums and picture-gal- 
leries, and he would curtail the liberty of the 
subject by closing public-houses, and depriving 
the working-man of his beer! Monstrous! 
monstrous! He has nothing to say for him- 
self, I suppose.” 

‘* No, Sir,” answers Saul Fielding, raising his 
head, and looking steadily at young Mr. Million, 
‘except that I believed in the truth of what I 
told you, and that I don’t know whether I am 
sorry or glad that I made the application to 
you.” . 

The rich brewer has already touched the bell, 
and the servant comes into the room. 

‘*Show this person to the door,” Mr. Mill- 
ion says, haughtily ; ‘‘and if he comes again, 
send fora policeman. He is a dangerous char- 
acter.” 

Saul Fielding’s lips wreathe disdainfully, but 
he walks out of the room, and out of the house, 
without a word of remonstrance. This chance 
has slipped from him. Where next shall he 
turn? He walks slowly onward until he is 
clear of the rich brewer’s house, and then stops, 
casting uncertain looks about him. As a sense 
of his utter helplessness comes upon him, a 
young woman brushes past him without seeing 
him. He looks up, Bessie Sparrow! She 
is walking quickly, and seems to see nothing, 
seems to wish to see nothing. Without any 
distinct purpose in his mind, but impelled by 


an uncontrollable, undefinable impulse, Saul 
Fielding turns and follows her. A gasp of 
pain escapes him as he sees her pause before 
Mr. Million’s house. She rings the bell, and 
the door is opened. She hands the servant a 
letter, and the next moment she is in the house, 
shut from Saul Fielding’s view. The terror 
that comes upon him is so great that the street 
and the sky swim before his eyes, and he clings 
to a lamp-post for support. 

‘‘Oh, George!” he groans, ‘Oh, my friend! 
How will you bear this? Good God! what 
bitterness there is in life even for those who 
have not fallen as I have done !” 





TOTTIZ’S DREAM. 


Wuen Tottie was put to bed, it was no won- 
der that she was haunted by the sweet effigy of 
old Ben Sparrow, and that his stomach of can- 
died lemon peel, and his head of rich figs and 
currants, presented themselves to her in the 
most tempting shapes and forms her warm im- 
agination could devise. As she lay in bed, 
looking at the rush-light in the washhand-basin, 
the effigy appeared bit by bit in front of the 
basin until it was complete, and when it wink- 
ed one of its currant eyes at her—as it actually 





did—the light of the candle threw a halo of 
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TOTTIE’S DREAM. 


glory over the form. Her eyes wandering to 
the mantel-shelf, she saw the effigy come out 
of the wall and stand in the middle of the 
shelf; and turning to the table, it rose from 
beneath it, and sat comfortably down, with its 
legs of cinnamon and raisins tucked under it 
like a tailor. When she closed her eyes she 
saw it loom in the centre of dilating rainbow 
circles, and in the centre of dark-colored disks, 
which as they swelled to larger proportions, as- 
sumed bright borderings of color, for the ex- 
press purpose of setting off more vividly the 
attraction of the figure. Opening her eyes 
drowsily, she saw the old man come down the 
chimney and vanish in the grate, and as he 
disappeared, down the chimney he came again, 
and continued thus to repeat himself, as it were, 
as if he were a regiment under full marching 
orders. Whichever way, indeed, Tottie’s eyes 
turned, she saw him, until the room was full 
of him and his sweetness, and with his multi- 
plied image in her mind she fell asleep. 

No wonder that she dreamed of him. Tot- 
tie and Bessie slept in the same room, and Tot- 
tie dreanied that long after she fell asleep—it 
must have been long after, for Bessie was in 
bed—she woke up suddenly. There she was, 
lying in bed, wide awake, in the middle of the 
night. The room was dark, and she could not 
see any thing, but she could hear Bessie’s soft 
breathing. She was not frightened, as she us- 
ually was in the dark, for her attention was 
completely engrossed by one feeling. A fright- 
ful craving was upon her, which every moment 
grew stronger and stronger. This craving had 
something horrible in it, which, however, she 
did not quite realize. In the next room slept 
old Ben Sparrow, who, according to the fancy 
of her dream, was not made of blood and flesh 
and bone, but of lemon peel, fig, and currants 
and ‘raisins. All the sweet things in the shop 
had been employed in the manufacture, and 
there they lay embodied in him. 





Tottie knew nothing of theology ; knew noth- 
ing of the value of her soul, which, without a 
moment’s hesitation, she would have bartered 
for figs and candied Jemon peel. And there 
the delicious things lay, in the very next room. 
If she could only get there !—perhaps he would 
not miss an arm or a leg. But to eat the old 
man who was so kind to her! She had a dim 
consciousness of the wickedness of the wish, 
but she could not rid herself of it. Thought 
Tottie, “‘ He won’t know, if he’s asleep, and per- 
haps it won’t hurt him. I know it would do 
me good.” Her mouth watered, her eyes glis- 
tened, her fingers twitched to be at him, her 
stomach cried out to her. She could not with- 
stand the temptation. Slowly and trembling- 
ly she crept out of bed, and groped along the 
ground toward the door. Bessie was asleep. 
Every body was asleep. The house was very 
quiet. Every thing favored the accomplish- 
ment of the horrible deed. ‘‘ Nobody will 
know,” thought Tottie. Thoroughly engross- 
ed in her desperate cannibalistic purpose, and 
with her teeth grating against each other, Tot- 
tie turned the handle of the door and opened 
it; but as she looked into the dark passage 
Ben Sparrow's door opened, and a sudden flood 
of light poured upon her. It so dazzled her, 
and terrified her, that she fled back to her bed 
on all fours, and scrambled upon it with a beat- 
ing heart, and a face as white asa ghost’s. Sit- 
ting there glaring at the door, which she had 
left partly open in her fright, she saw the light 
steal into the room, and, flying in the midst of 
it, old Ben Sparrow. He was not quite as 
large as life, but he was ever so many times 
more sweet and delicious-looking. As old 
Ben Sparrow appeared, the room became as 
light as day, and Tottie noticed how rich and 
luscious were the gigantic fig which formed his 
head, the candied lemon peel which formed his 
stomach, the raisins which clothed his legs 
and arms; and as for the ripeness of his 
dark, beady, fruity eyes, there was no form of 
thought that could truly express the tempta- 
tion that lay in them. Ben Sparrow hovered 
in the air for a few moments, and then steadied 
himself, as it were: he stood bolt upright, 
and, treading upon nothing, advanced slow- 
ly and solemnly, putting out one leg carefu!- 
ly, and setting it down firmly upon nothing 
before he could make up his mind to move the 
other. In this manner he approached Tottie, 
and sat down on her bed. For a little while 
Tottie was too frightened to speak. She held 
her breath, and waited with closed lips fur him 
to say something. But as grandfather did not 
move or speak, her courage gradually returned, 
and with it her craving for some of him. She 
became hungrier than the most unfortunate 
church-mouse that ever breathed; her rapa- 
cious longing could only be satisfied in one 
way. Timorously she reached out her hand 
toward his face; he did not stir. Toward his 
eyes; he did not wink. Her finger touched his 
eye; it did not quiver—and out it came, and 
was in her hand! Her heart throbbed with 
fearful ecstasy, as with averted head she put 
the terrible morsel in her mouth. It was de- 
licious. She chewed it and swallowed it with 
infinite relish, and, when it was gone, thirsted 
for its fellow. She looked timidly at the old 
man. There was a queer expression in his fig 
face, which the loss of one of his eyes had doubt- 
less imparted to it. “It doesn’t seem to hurt 
him,” thought Tottie, Her eager fingers were 
soon close to the remaining eye, and ont that 
came, and was disposed of in like manner. 
Tottie certainly never knew how good Ben 
Sparrow was until the present time. She had 
always loved him, but never so much as now. 
The eyeless face had a mournful expression 
upon it, and seemed to say, sadly, ‘‘ Hadn’t you 
better take me next?” Tottie clutched it des- 
perately. It wagged at her, and from its mace 
lips a murmur seemed to issue, “‘ Oh, Tottie! 
Tottie! To serve me like this!” But Toitie 
was ravenous. No fear of consequences could 





“SHE GROPED ALONG THE GROUND TOWARD THE DOOR.” 
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stop her, now that she had tasted him and found 
how sweet he was. She shut her eyés never- 
theless, as, in the execution of her murderous 
purpose, she tugged at his head, which, when 
she had torn from his body, she ate bit by bit 
with a rare and fearful enjoyment. When she 
looked again at the headless figure of the old 
man, one of the legs moved briskly and held it- 
self out to her, with an air of “‘ Me next!” in 
the action. But Tottie, hungering for the lem- 
on-peel stomach, disregarded the invitation. It 
was difficult to get the stomach off, it was so 
tightly fixed to its legs. When she succeeded 
the arms came with it, and she broke them off 
short at the shoulder-blade, and thought she 
heard a groan as she performed the cruel op- 
eration. But her heart was hardened, and she 
continued her feast without remorse. How de- 
licious it was! She was a long time disposing 
of it, for it was very large, but at length it was 
all eaten, and not a piece of candied sugar was 
left. As she sucked her fingers with the delight 
of a savage, a sense of the wickedness of what 
she had done came upon her. Her grandfather, 
who had always been so kind to her! She be- 
gan to tremble and to cry. But the arms and 
legs remained. They must be eaten. Some- 
thing dreadfal would be done to her if they 
were discovered in her bed; so with feverish 
haste she devoured the limbs. And now not 
a trace of the old man remained. She had de- 
voured him from head to foot. She would never 
see him again—never, never! How dreadful 
the table looked, with him not on it! How 

Tottie wished she hadn't done it! She was 

appalled at the contemplation of her guilt, and 

by the thought of how she would be punished 

if she were found out. In the midst of these 

fears the light in the room vanished, and oblivi- 

on fell upon Tottie in the darkness that followed. 

{ro BE CONTIXVED.] 
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Book the Second. 
CHAPTER V. 








a will of her own in his presence, flattered him 
once or twice a day in an injudicious manner 
that generally put him out of temper; but she 
did not like acon the contrary, she disliked 
-him, unless my judgment in those early days was 
incorrect. As for his nephew Martin, he cer- 
tainly took a pleasure—not a malicious, but a 
good-tempered if aggravating pleasure—in dis- 
turbing his young uncle's serenity of disposition 
whenever the rs apaamna presented itself.- He 
had opinions of his own upon most matters, and 
was fearless in expressing ma when they clashed 
with those of Abel, There were times when his 
watchful mother—anxious about the partnership, 
always having it on her mind, and growing bil- 
ious by reflecting on it—wonld go through quite 
a series of telegraphic actions in order to induce 
Martin to moderate the force of his expressions, 
upon which occasions Martin always grew more 
Sas, and so put his mother out of temper 


ar You're the most foolish, the most indiscreet 
young man I ever knew in my life,” cried his 
mother, after one of these little exhibitions, which 
had wound up by Abel retiring to his study, and 
certainly slamming the door after him with un- 
peang A Vigor ; ‘*why can’t you let him have his 
own way? 

‘* Because he wants too much of it,” said Mar- 
tin, laughing, “and I can’t sit and hear all his 
nonsense with a bung in my throat.” 

“* If you were not so thoughtless ; 
had more tact!” 

“Oh! I can't toady old Abe,” cried the son, 


restlessly. 
“*I don’t ask you td toady him, Martin,” said 


if you only 
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INSTABILITY. 


I neeEpD not dwell in detail on the incidents of 
the next week at Broonfield ; a record of my life 
from day to day is not to the parport of my story 
I settled down. In a week I nderstood my po- | 
sition, and the characters by ‘which I was sur- | 
rounded were no longer strange te me. Abel | 
Westmair, after that week, was not the ogre of | 
my existence, whose evil influence had shadowed | 
the Kirbys ; he improved upon acquaintance, and | 
if I did not like him in any great degree, and felt 
that he made me angry v: ery I realized the 
fact that it was far from difficult to respect him. 

He was an odd, grave, precise man in his ev- 
ery-day moods, and an irritable being if any thing 
to which he objected crossed their even tenor; 
firm and unyielding when he considered himself 
in the right—and he very seldom had the idea 
that he was in the wrong—a man whom it was 
not possible to make out; whom I did not un- 
derstand till long, long after the period of which 


that he lacked for trath in others as one of the 
first qualifications for his service. His horror at, 
any thing false was an idioe that affected 
; he seemed a man waiting for duplicity, and 
to pounce upon it and shake the life from 
it, when n He was particular about the 
plain senenehined statements of his servants, who 
feared him and obeyed him, and made no effort 
to deceive him—to his face. Behind his back 
they lied like other folk, but they preferred con- 
fessing their shortcomings before him to making 
excuses for them. Experience had told them 
that he would forgive the first, and that the last 
always put him into a passion; and it was ru- 
mored at Broomfield that Abel Westmair in a 
age was a sight that no one who had offended 
m would care to witness twice. 


the house. He was proud of his son, and fond of 
clinging; %. ten ponions, bad of sulting She geaeeal 
community that there never was such a son as he 
was blessed with; but the nervous alacrity - 

which he hurried away from the presence of his 
blessing, when Abel’s dark eyebrows lowered a 
trifle more than usual over his eyes, was sufficient 
evidence that there were occasions when he was 
very glad to be quit of his company. Mrs. Jane 
Westmair deferred to Abel, asked his advice con- 
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had already taken of my heart! In one week 
she had become a tie to me—I seemed, in the 
new world into which I had been thrust, to be 
waiting for some one to love, and I had found it 
in this child. Her affection for me, her love for 
the grave dark man whom no one else loved, her 
confidence in him, that which seemed her ficeting 
hold of life, and which added to my own deep 
interest and strengthened it, all drew me to my 
pupil. 

It was Martin Westmair who resumed the top- 
ic to which I have just adverted. We had seen 
him crossing the lawn and making for the deeper 
recesses of the garden, from our post of vantage. 

** Here’s Cousin Martin coming,” said Ettie ; 
**now we shall have no more of these tiresome 
books. I like Martin—do you, Faith ?” 

‘‘ He appears to be a very good-tempered, pleas- 
ant gentleman,” I said, with a fair amount of 
maidenly reserve. 

“M says,” she added, in a low tone, 
‘* that he’s too easy, and that he thinks too little. 
Martin is very fond of me, I know, but I often 
wonder whether he will ever think of me after- 
ward, I don’t suppose he will,” she added, 
thoughtfully. 

Before I could reply, Martin Westmair was 
standing before us. 


“* How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour,’” 


he began. ‘‘Am I interrupting the studies? if 
so, command me to vanish, Miss Kirby.” 

** No, don’t go,” cried little Ettie for me ; ‘‘ tell 
me and Miss Faith one of y = wonderful stories,” 
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“ETTIE HAD A HUNDRED QUESTIONS TO ASK HIM.” 


his aggrieved mother, “but there is no necessity 
to aggravate him.” 

**He has no business to be aggravated —I 
don’t fly into a passion when he contradicts me,” 
was the reply. 

** He'll not be able to bear you in the house 
much longer,” whimpered his mother. 

mre wants me gone now, and between our- 
siete eget or 

jis voice, and his 
twinkling with humor at me, SY an Gassing to 
Mrs. West. 


cause he wants me to go.” 
*“*Oh! good gracious!” ej 
mair, ‘‘ don’t tell Miss Kirby any such nonsense.’ 
wait iy i end be ree 
he strolled into the garden. 
ae eee 


any 
in?” she added, as a oS she 
reply that it was not a habit 
to repeat the ile conversations of the 
t I simply moved my head in acquies- 
cence; I had learned the art x of self-repression 
ren, nee scpihahided to We Aunt Jone, 
miserably. Ettie had hinted that that 
— a _— of time—a long time, 
after Aunt Jane w: YT Seoat one 

was to think. 
second week at Broom- 
in the garden, at a later 
tie and I were at our lessons, under 
a great mulberry-tree—a favorite 
in the summer afternoons. There 
seat round the trunk of the tree. 
nA npn had that made,” Ettie had said 
once to me, with the tears swimming in her eyes. 
Poor Ettie, self-willed like her father, wayward 
like herself, but always lovable, what a hold she 








** Oh! about fairies, or giants, or dwarfs—you 
used to know so many, Martin.” 

“Yes; but your papa said I was filling your 
head with rubbish-- that they were horrible le- 
gends, and frightened you,” he said. ‘‘ No, Et- 
tie; go on with your lessons, and leave me to 
think. I shall not disturb you--improve your 
mind, child —idleness is the root of all evil. 
Amen.” 


He on the circular seat, tilted a straw 
hat over his eyes, folded his arms, crossed his legs, 
and composed himself. He might have had the 
rudeness to sleep even, had not Ettie had a hun- 
dred questions to ask him, and a hundred quaint 
replies to extract from him in return. He resist- 
ed at last. 

** Are you aware, young lady, that I came to 
this rest for a long and deep fit of medi- 
tation, and that—throwing aside all attempts at 
compliment—I find it impossible to settle to it 
while you talk so much ?” he said. 

**Tell me what is on your mind, coz, and I'll 
be so dreadfully quiet that you shall not hear a 
pin drop.” 

4 Honor ?” 


good; it’s a compact,” he replied; 
i is witness to our agreement. I 
wish to take into solemn consideration what Mrs. 
Rouser has got for 

Ettie gave a scream of laughter and clapped 
her hands, 

**You big silly goose! who's Mrs. Rouser ? 
what do you mean ?” 

** Mrs, Rouser, my child,” he said, gravely, 
“is the estimable landlady of No. 367 Cecil 
Street, Strand, where I have the honor to rent a 
parlor floor on the easy terms of thirty shillings 
a week, with attendance—boots paid for extra, 
and cleaned in the area by a snuffy old man who 
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comes at six A.M., and is subject to fits over the 
boots.” 

‘* But what has Mrs. Rouser’s supper to do 
with— Do you mean,” said Ettie, suddenly, 
** that you are ‘thinking of going back to town this 
evening ? 

ei, ell, Miss Sharpshooter, that is exactly what 
I mean.’ 

**In earnest ?” said Ettie, looking round the 
tree at him. 

** In sober, serious earnest.” 

“ But—” 

**Haven’t you had enough of me, Ettie ?” he 
said, lightly; ‘‘haven’t I fully recovered thet 
health and strength which your good father was 
kind enough to prophesy would fall to my share 
here, when he fancied that I was out of sorts 
some weeks ago? haven't I tired every body out, 
as I do tire every body out? and will not my 
mamma and your papa, and Grandfather West- 
mair, and Miss Kirby, and your own amiable lit- 
tle self all dance ‘ Here we go round the mulber- 

-bush’—this mulberry-bush—as I walk out of 
the front-door ?” 

Ettie laughed ; he spoke with great levity, and 
laughed himself at his own feeble jesting, but I 
thought that there was a touch of bitterness be~ 
neath his words. All fancy, perhaps; I was a 
young woman full of fancies, my sister Katie used 
to tell me. 

** No, we shall not,” said E ttie ; 
not going away yet—there !’ 


** and you are 


‘*T shall depart by the next train,” he said, 
more decisively. 
**Oh no! you can’t mean that,” cried Ettie ; 


**T can't afford to lose my big playfellow like 
this ; I don’t want you to leave us; every body 
likes you here; I'll ran and tell papa.” 

** No, don’t do that,” cried Martin, more anx- 
iously ; but Ettie was already flying along the gar- 
den path, and across the lawn toward her father's 
study. 

‘That's a dreadful child, Miss Kirby,” he ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘ I am afraid that you have your hand 
fall.” 

™ ay tp perhaps, but a child to love.” 

“Yes,” he said, thoughtfully ; “‘I wonder how 
old Abe will bear up against the loss of her. 
He’s a cast-iron fellow, but it will be like takin~ 
his heart out, or taking his money.” 

‘**Is he fond of money, then?” I ventured t 
inquire. 

**T think so,” he replied, ‘‘and I think—” 

He caught my inquiring gaze, and added, in 
the same tone, 

‘That Mrs. Rouser has chops for supper. 
She's awfully fond of chops; lives on them, in 
fact.” 

I looked away, and re-opened the book which 
Ettie had been reading with me. His airy vein 
vexed me more than I cared to confess, or had 
any right to show. He was silent for a few min- 
utes; then he said, 

“ Miss Kirby, may I ask you a question ?” 

** Certainly.” 

**Would you stop in this place if its owner 
wished you any where else?” 

** No,” I replied. 

**T do—like a fool,” he answered ; “‘I put up 
with Abel Westmair’s airs of superiority, I see 
my mother’s clumsy scheming for my advance- 
ment by means whichower me and her, and— 
here I am still.” 

** May I ask you a question, in return ?” 

**Fifty thousand, if you will,” he replied; ‘‘I 
could spend my life here, under this old tree, in 
answering them.” 

I did not admire his response. It was a com- 
liment that vexed me more than his last remark, 
ut I went on quietly, although conscious that I 

was blushing in spite of me. 

**Would Mr. Westmair have asked you to 
Broomfield if he had not wished you to come?” I 
said. 

**He wished me to come, but having got me 
here, he did not wish me to stay.” 

** How do you know that?” 

** Miss Kirby,” he said, with more energy, 
** you have seen his manner, and know that it is 
not a pleasant one. I have tired him out, and 
the greatest favor that I can bestow upon him is 
to take myself off. He never liked me--and I 
don’t suppose that I care a great deal about him.” 

** How do you know that he dislikes you ?”’ 

**He lectures me on stability of purpose—on 
method—on habits of business—punctuality—and 
the polish he sells. I do nothing right, and he’s 
80 nably wise!—Oh! a thousand pardons,” 
he cried, ‘‘I had forgotten my listener in the heat 
of explanation.” 

“*T wonder that you ever came.” 

‘IT wonder that he ever asked me! I was in- 
fernally queer, though—upset by a great blow—a 
floorer,” he said, half mournfully. 

Although I was curious, I did not ask him 
what was the nature of his “‘floorer;” and after 
ie the pattern of his boots attentively, he 
said, 

** And it is not my poor pitiful spirit that leads 
me to stay; I have one of the most extraordi- 
nary reasons for remaining that ever a man had.” 
“* You have told me already—because your un- 
cle wishes you to go.” 

He laughed. 

** Hardly,” he answered. 

Abel Westmair and his daughter, hand in hand, 
came along the garden toward us. 

**As if they could not have kept away!” he 
muttered; then he turned suddenly to me, and 
said, in a quick under-tone, 

“If I poe to tell you, Mise Kirby, on the 
strength of our early acquaintance, why I linger 
here!” 

I drew my breath in quick surprise ; I was not 
prepared for the eager look in his eyes which met 
my own; I was not disposed to believe in what 
it seemed to suggest—I would not have believed 
it then for all the world, My heart beat quick 








and fast—I was certaia that I was angry with 
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him—and then quite certain that I had misun- 
derstood him. I answered in a sharp tone that 
astonished myself. 

““No, Mr. Westmair, don’t take me into your 
confidence, please,” I cried; ‘‘I hate secrets.” 

“ Very well,” he responded, in a hoarse voice ; 
‘‘these are early days to make a friend of me. I 
am not worth trusting—-he will tell you as much 
as that, if you ever ask him.” 

He meant the man who was close upon him, 
who came and stood before him and looked at 
him very steadily. 

‘* Martin,” Abel Westmair said, ‘‘ Ettie tells 
me that you talk of leaving us to-night.” 

‘Yes, Ettie is quite right,” he replied, almost 
defiantly. F 

“Tl am sorry that you quit us thus hastily— 
that you have not told me or your mother of 
your intentions,” said Abel. 

**} have a bad habit of making up my mind 
in a hurry. I shall grow out of it,” he said, 
dryly. 

‘“Ettie will be sorry if you run away in this 
unceremonious fashion.” 

‘*Never mind, child,” he said, addressing his 


cousin, ‘* I will buy you a new doll next week.” 
‘*T don’t want a new doll,” cried Ettie, petu- 
lantly; ‘* how can you say—” 


She stopped: I saw the long fingers of her fa- 
ther close in a warning fashion on her hand. 

**T hope that you have not taken offense at 
any remark that may have escaped me, Martin,” 
said Abel. 

“TJ thank my stars that I am not easily of- 
fended,” replied Martin, with a laugh a little 
forced. 

**T speak out plainly; it is a fault of mine, 
and there are times when I think that if I could 
break myself of it I would,” continued his uncle. 
‘If I have in any way hurt your feelings, Martin, 
I ask your pardon—it was unintentional.” 

‘* My dear Abe,” cried Martin, touched by this 
apology, and shaking very heartily the hand ex- 
tended to him, “I haven’t any feelings; don’t 
ask my pardon. I have said harder things than 
you have ever said to me.” 

‘*T should like you to stay another week with 
us,” said Abel Westmair, by way of a reply. 

Martin coughed, took off his hat, put it on 
again, stood up, and looked hard at me. I knew 
that he was surveying me very intently, though 
my eyes were fixed upon my book. 

‘*T fancy that I have stopped too long already,” 
he said, ‘‘and that I am troubling you unneces- 
sarily, Abe.” 

** You are no trouble to me,” said Abel West- 
mair. 

He could not honestly say that he was any 
pleasure to him, so he did not say it. 

‘*'Phen I'll stay, if it’s only to tease Ettie.” 

Ettie ran to him and kissed him; and, looking 
up, I saw his eyes regarding me still very wist- 
fully over the shoulder of the child he had caught 
up in his arms. I was embarrassed, and turned 
away quickly. How he had taken to staring, to 
be sure! 

I hardly knew whether I was glad or sorry 
that Martin Westmair was going to stop, although 
I felt sure the house would be very dull without 
him. I did not admire his instability, but there 
was something to admire in the readiness with 
which he gave way to other folks’ wishes. And 
Abel Westmair was certainly at his best apolo- 
gizing to his nephew. Every body was improv- 
ing wonderfully upon a closer acquaintance. 





CHAPTER VI. 
LESS LIGHT. 


Tue next week of my stay at Broomfield—the 
Jast week of Martin Westinair’s visit—was cer- 
tainly the happiest to begin with that I had spent 
in my new home. There was more pleasure, be- 
cause there was more effort to please—and Mar- 
tin Westmair was the life and soul of our little 
community. He took pains to make himself 
agreeable ; he did not attempt to argue with his 
uncle; his fiow of spirits was so remarkable, that 
i wondered more than ever what his ‘‘ floorer” 
had been, to render change of air and scene even 
a necessity in the eyes of Abel Westmair. Mar- 
tin was a man with a keen perception of humor, 
and having made himself at home in his uncle's 
house, he allowed his faculties full play. We 
were all sure that he would be missed at Broom- 
field when he got back to Watling Street, and to 
his lodgings and his chops in Cecil Street, Strand 
—and I had a suspicion that he would miss all of 
us. He seemed a man fitted for home society— 
for any thing but dusty London lodgings, and my 
first surprise was toward the end of the week, 
when his mother began to think that it was time 
he returned to business. 

‘*T shall stay the week out,” he said; ‘* it’s all 
settled.” : 

** Very well,” said Mrs. Westmair; ‘but I 
hope Abel will not think that you are idling your 


time away.” 

‘* He particularly wishes me to stop.” 

**A mere compliment, What do you think, 
Miss Kirby ?” 


I objected to being drawn into the discussion ; 
more, I was struck by a very sharp expression on 
the countenance of Mrs. Westmair, and I felt that 
she was suspicious of me. Suspicious of what? 
I wondered—of my setting my cap at her son, 
and of her son’s reason for remaining; of the 
secret designs against him, and of the ambitions 
that I might be fostering in the depths of my own 
black heart ? 

I was annoyed; and I said, possibly too curtly, 
that I had not considered the matter very deeply. 
After which remark I went away with my pupil, 
and Aunt Jane did not love me any longer. 

This was the first cloud in the sunshine of my 
content in those days. The second came next 
moring. 

It was Katie’s letter which took the light away. 


In a few hastily written lines she dashed off to me 
the startling information that she was on the eve 
of marrying Mr. Pounce, and that they would in 
a few weeks start on their honey-moon—in what 
direction or fashion she did not take any pains to 
inform me. There was a faint effort at apology 
for keeping me in the dark concerning her inten- 
tions; she was alone in the world, and, after all, 
she argued, Mr. Pounce—she did not call him 
Tommy now—was a man ionately attached 
to her, and would protect her through life. She 
would see me soon—she would write to me pres- 
ently, when she was more settled. She left 
Long Acre. She knew that I should object to 
the engagement, and so —— the matter se- 
cret, ‘*to save bother ;” she bade God bless me, 
and she was ever my faithful sister, Katie. There 
was a postscript which asked as a favor that I 
should keep her marriage a secret from the West- 
mairs—they were nothing to her, and there would 
be more to explain than was necessary, if there 
were any curious folk at Broomfield. 

There were curious folk at Broomfield, and I 
kept my sister’s story from them. My family 
troubles were nothing to them, and I had no con- 
fidante in my new home. Katie was about to 
marry a man whom I disliked, and I did not be- 
lieve that she cared for him. I could not under- 
stand why she should become his wife, and spec- 
ulating upon it all rendered me dull and thought- 
ful, and cost me many tears when I was locked 
in with my sorrow in my own room. I must 
confess that I was a bad adept at disguise, for the 
change in me was commented upon by more than 
one at Broomfield. Martin Westmair was very 
inquisitive and watchful; his manner perplexed 
me, his frankness embarrassed me. 

‘*Miss Kirby, have I offended you in any 
way ?” he blurted out on the second evening after 
the news had reached me. 

I answered in the negative. 

‘* You are not the same to me exactly,” he said, 
in a troubled voice, *‘ and if I have said any thing 
or done any thing to displease you, I wish you 
would tell me.” - 

‘*T assure you that you have not,” I hastened 


to say. 

“think you would speak out if I had,” he 
said, regarding me with a wistful expression in 
his eyes which { took great pains to evade; “‘ for, 
unless I mistake your character » you 
are a genuine and straightforward girl.” 

‘*T hope that I am,” I said, half and 
half displeased, Heaven knows why, at his com- 

liment. 

** And if I haven't offended you, perhaps Abe 
has, or—mother. Has my mother said any thing 
that you object to? Good woman as she is, she’s 
terribly odd,” he added, with aa emphasis which 
he could not tone down. 

‘* No one has said any thing to displease me.” 

‘**Then you have received bad news ?” 

Could I call Katie's approaching marriage bad 
news? Hardly. 

‘**T have had news that has rendered me a lit- 
tle thoughtful—that’s all.” 

‘*Then—” 

“* Don’t ask any more questions, please,” I said, 
rising, and hurrying away from him. 

This was in the drawing-room again, with the 
French windows open, the evening air steal- 
ing in and cooling us, and the moths warming 
themselves at the gas-burners, and getting too 
close, after the moth-like fashion of their giddy 
lives and dreadful deaths. 

I wished that I had remained where I was, for 
there was no one to escape to but Grandfather 
Westmair, I discovered, when it was too late to 
retrace my steps without i i 
ashe was. Aunt Jane had 
and was discoursing volubly upon a matter in 
which even he appeared to take a certain 
of interest, judging by his looks. Ettie was ab- 
sent, and only the old gentleman was off duty. 
He came and sat by my side, with an alacrity 
which was strangely at variance with his efforts 
of the last few days toevade me. Martin West- 
mair took a book from the table, opened it, and 
looked at us both over the leaves in a manner that 
displeased me. It was remarkable how often that 
indolent, easy, good-tempered young fellow dis- 
turbed the natural equanimity of my disposition. 

** You're not looking yourself, young lady,” 
old Mr. Westmair began ; “‘ you're fretting about 
yi all; I have been watching you for the last three 

ys. ” 

‘*Fretting about—what ?” I answered, slowly. 

‘* About*your father in Holloway Prison,” ite 
said, in a low whisper. ‘Didn't I tell you to 
leave it to me—to trust in me?” 

** Yes,” 

I did not inform him that it was Katie's en- 
gagement, and not my father’s incarceration, that 
had rendered me thoughtful of late days ; the old 
man was always strange, and his interest in me 
and my father had struck me already as peculiar. 
If there were no my: after all, and as I strug- 
gled hard to believe—if I felt that I could trust 
Abel Westmair, and that in the ramblings of his 
father there were only the indications of that 
weakness of mind which was apparent to all with 
whom the old man conversed—still, at times, a 
something would return to me that was very like 
suspicion. 

** T have been plotting and planning ever since, 
and, cool as I may have seemed to be,” he went 
on, hurriedly—*‘ don’t look surprised, Abe’s eyes 
are all over the he’s devilish sharp when 

you would think he’s only devilish dull. Has it 
ever struck you,” he added, in a sepulchra] whis- 
per, that, with the subject further removed from 
my own heart, would have made me langh, ‘*‘ that 
a few pounds spent in judiciously bribing the 
warders, and in the pu of scaling-ladders, 
might effect an alteration in your father’s posi- 
tion ?” , 

**No—that idea has never struck me,” I re- 

lied, coldly. 








P 
_ “I had one good notion about that; but it 





made my head ache dreadfully,” he whimpered, 
**and I can not afford, at my age, to get into any 
fresh trouble, I would do a great deal to help 
eo Jonathan Kirby, though. Put your hand 
hind you, my child, so that that stupid fellow 
Martin, who's glaring this way—I see him! — 
sha'n’t suspect us.” 
I did ipo oped wished that I had 
when I felt a paper slipped within it, and my 
hard squeezed warmly. 
** God bless you, my poor girl! do what you 


holding that book upsidedown. Abel, don’t you 
think that you could listen to one of Martin’s 
songs this evening, for a minute or two ?” 

It was a wild dash of the old man’s into gener- 
al conversation, that imposed upon no one. His 
son and grandson had been attracted by his con- 
fidential manner toward me, and he had seen it, 
and attempted a diversion, He had risen to ad- 
dress them, and I sat on the sofa feeling hot, and 
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CHAPTER VIL 
A CHECK FOR EIGHT HUNDRED. 


I wonper whether two troubles are like two 
heads — better than one; two respectable and 
good-sized troubles of about the same degree of 
9 as: I should have brooded more—ay, 
and more—over my Katie's engagement, 
cone eaane Oe 
unavailing inevitable % there 
been only abt tat ackinn & ne 

. Iwas 


and then pay to Abel, by way of restitution, if I 
thought fit. It was generous—it was kind; but 


part, and of which I must i . 
thing Abel Westmair might have seen, something 


dence and m from which I had determined 
to I see Abel Westmair before he 





she eget I had no battle to fight with her, 
peer opinion of me did not trouble me a great 


__ ‘Miss Kirby is a very sly girl; I don’t believe 
in that mincing meekness of hers a bit,” I heard 
Mrs. Westmair say. 

‘* Hush!” cried Martin ; ‘‘ consider where we 
are, and how wrong you are.” 

** Wrong!” said his mother’s voice, a note and 
a half higher ; ‘‘ as if you knew, or were not ready 
to" 


And then I got out of hearing, and was stand- 
ing on the big mat outside the door of Abel 
Westmair's study, trembling a little, as a coward 
might do who had run away from danger. Shall 
I own—one does not like to own that she is not 
“ a heroine in an autobiography—that the idea 

d stiggest itself to me that if I went back on tip- 
toe to the drawing-room door, it mighi be policy 
on my part, and put me on guard for the future ? 
‘* Mincing meekness” was a spiteful phrase which 
made me warm to reflect upon, and I even felt dis- 
—- to become a little cat-like myself, although 

had two troubles to cope with already. But I 
grew very Bee or independent, or indifferent, 
and, after shrugging my shoulders a la Francaise, 
I tapped at the study door. 

There was no response, and I knocked again 
—once again without meeting with an answer. 

ing my summons for the third time with 
the same result, I ventured to turn the handle of 
the door and peep into the room, drawing back 
very poy | upon discovering that he was seated 
before his desk as usual, but in an attitude that 
was strange for the firm hard man that he had 
ever striven to be. It was a forlorn attitude, that 
might betoken heavy slumber possibly, but which 
only suggested to me a deep despair. There was 
not sleep in the two hands clasped together rig- 
idly upon the desk, or in the head which was 
bowed down upon the hands, as in great agony 
of grief. 

No, it was not sleep; he looked up quickly as 
the door opened, and glared at me as at a p Ba 
which had risen up before him. 

“*What is it—who is it—you?” he said, in a 
husky voice. 

“Yes, it is I, Mr. Westmair. 
for a moment ?” 

“If you.wish. I am not busy,” he said. 
** What is the matter?” 

He rose and placed a chair for me on the other 
side of the library table, and then sat down in the 
place he had quitted, the same precise, hard kind 
of individual whom I had ever known. There 
was a watchfulness in his eyes which strove to 
divine the nature of my errand before I had had 
time to communicate it to him, and his thin 
hands collected his scattered papers together as 
he waited. An excuse fell from his lips for the 

ition in which I had discovered him even, but 
killed that as soon as it had escaped him. 

**T must have been almost asleep when you 
came in—no, I was not asleep. That is not 
true,” he added, more firmly. 

**T will wot detain you a moment, Mr. West- 


May I come in 


‘* Ettie ?” he ejaculated, quickly. 

**No, no; it concerns me, and you, if you 
please,” I said, timidly, ‘‘and I could not fen 
without telling you all. Your father gave me a 
note this evening.” 

**T know it,” said Abel Westmair. 

** You know this ?” I repeated, in my surprise. 

**Mrs, Westmair was good enough to inform 
me of the fact,” he said, dryly. ‘‘She is a very 
observant woman, whom nothing escapes.” 

“* Has she said that—” 

** She has not said any thing, because I would 
not hear any thing,” replied Abel Westmair, a 
little peevishly. ‘‘I was busy; it is no one’s 
custom to trouble me with miserable little details 
in this room.” 

*<T hope that I am not troubling you, but this 
is a matter of importance.” 

**T said that if it were of any importance you 
would explain for yourself in due course, and,” 
he added, as he me attentively, ‘you 
have come.” 

**You said that I should explain, to Mrs. 
Westmair ?” I cried. 

He appeared somewhat annoyed that I had 
elicited this fact from him, and, in lieu of reply- 
ing, regarded me closely, with his dark eyes open 
to their fullest extent. 

**Your father was strange in his manner to- 
night—” I began, when he interrupted me. 

** He is always strange in his manner. 

“He spoke of the old of my father’ 

**He story of my father’s im- 
prisonment. It appears to have affected his 


‘+ Tt was not wise of you to tell him, in the first 
instance—it was most—” he said, irritably ; ‘* but 
there, there! we have done with this question, 
Miss Kirby, and are not going to renew it or to 

it again.” 


You 


His coolness ag- 
vated me even, for he said, with the check in 
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painfully clear and incisive, and which I rebelled 
against in part, but I did not argue with him 
upon his choice of diction. 

‘Thank you, Miss Kirby,” he said, tearing the 
draft into very small pieces, which he let drop 
into his waste-basket ; ‘‘I am obliged to you for 
treating me with confidence. As a rule, no one 
places confidence in me, and I am not sorry that 
you have. I thought you would.” 

He held his right hand toward me, and I 

mine within it. There was a sorrowful 
look upon his face as he regarded me, and I felt 
myself shrinking from his gaze in a very unac- 
countable way. . 

“This has been quite a sensation evening, full 
of strange communications and marked by strange 
adventures,” he said, releasing my hand; ‘‘ and 
your coming to me is not the least remarkable, 
even though I expected you—almost, You trust 
me a little, then ? 

** Yes—I think—I do,” I said, hesitatingly. 

He almost smiled at my reply ; I could see the 
corners of his mouth twitching a little, as they 
would at times at his nephew's jesting, when it 
was not directed against himself. 

‘In tim®, some years hence, you will possibly 
trust me a little more,” he said. ‘*I don’t mean 
with eight hundred pounds, although that is an 
unselfish action, and you are not aware that my 
father gave up keeping a banking account long 
ago, and has not fifty pounds to call his own.” 

** A trick, then,” I exclaimed, indignantly, ‘to 

me!” 

**No; a check given to you in sober earnest, 
poor fellow, and believing he is still a busi- 
ness man,” said Abel. ‘I must find his old 
check-book, before he confuses matters a little 
by issuing bogus drafts on a bank he has relin- 

wished.” 


q A 

**T did not know—” 

** Of course you did not,” said Abel, quickly : 
**how could you, child ?” 

I had risen to go, when he said, calmly, 

** Sit down again, Miss Kirby. I have some- 
thing more to say.” 

I did so. I seemed to have but little will of 
my own to oppose to that strong mind, though 
there was always a secret wish to aggravate him, 
which was traly feminine. 

**You think you trust me a little,” he said, 
with his old fixed gaze in my direction, “‘and I 
hues tue-dten’ E eitael an tabee-dind 3 
can trust you a great deal. The Westmairs have 
all their lives been fond of experiments ; it was 
the experiment of making polish that resulted in 
our fortunes. Now, I would try an experiment 
of your confidence in me.” 

e dipped a pen in the ink and handed it to 
me, along with a sheet of foolscap paper upon 
which several lines were closely written, and 
which he covered with his blotting-pad very 
carefully. 

“Will you oblige me by signing that paper, 
Miss Kirby?” he said. 


(To BE OConTINUVED.) 
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STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS, 
Br MISS BRADDON, 
Avrnoz or “Taz ~~ eal “ Lapr Avp- 





Book the Pirst. 
CHAPTER IIL 
“TI know forms are studied 
Thy sa = be narrow ta, 
THY S what thou calf'et thy gis are baits.” 
Tue curate of Hawleigh, modest in his sur- 
coundings as the Maximilian Robes- 


ierre himself, had lodgings at a carpenter's. His 
edieed wes certainly the chief carpenter of the 
town, a man of unblemished respectability, who 
had even infused a flavor of building into his trade ; 
but the curate’s bedroom windows commanded a 
view of the carpenter's yard, and he lived in the 


odor of and shavings, and that fresh piney 
smell wi seems to breathe the ofa 
thousand ships far away upon the main. 


He had even to submit meekly to the dismal tap, 
tap of the hammer when a coffin was on hand, 
w by ngs ewe te Bee ecco ar for the 
“ Frere, il faut mourir !” of the Trappist brother- 
hood. 


It must not be supposed, however, that this 
choice of a lodging was an act of asceticism or 
wanton self-humiliation upon the part of Malcolm 
Forde. The Hawleigh curates lodged, as a rule, 

the carpenter; and Hawleigh 


with H 

Seley echoed, for the most i 
ly conservative princi it have been an 
outrage against the sacred existing order of things 


if Mr. Forde had pitched his tent elsewhere. 
Mrs. Humphreys was a buxom middle-aged wom- 
an of | cleanliness, who 


rates. 
“‘T knows their tastes,” she would a 


gossips, ‘‘and it’s astonishing how little 





tastes varies. ‘Oh, give me a chop, Mrs. io 
phreys,’ they mostly says, if I werrit them about 
their dinner. But, lor T know better than that. 
Their poor stomachs would soon turn against 
chops if they had them every day. So I soon 
leaves off*asking ‘em any thing about dinner, and 
contrives to give ‘em a nice variety of tasty little 
dishes—a whiting and a lamb cutlet or two with 
fried one day; a red mullet and a split 
fowl broiled with half a dozen mushrooms the 
next, a spitchcook, they call it; and then the day 
after I curry what’s left of the fowl, so as their 
bills come moderate; and I never had a wry 
word with any curate yet, except Mr. Adderley, 
who didn’t like squab-pie, and I did give him a 


generation : 
leather-bottomed chairs, bought at the sack 


op was wont to boast that her Joe—meaning 
r. Joseph Humphreys—knew what chairs and 
tables were, and did not choose them for their 
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pecting to see visitor meekly on 

eb Gabidint tie duane nd tes arent 
, and the door-step was unoccupied. He 
at his watch hastily. 

“‘T've been wasting too much time already,” 
he said to himself, “‘ and here is some one to de- 
tain me ever so long. And I want to make a 
good morning's round out way.” 

‘The medical practitioners of Hawldgh ded 
chamativen on the oruiliing nature of tovit Snticn, 
ee Ree Se Sate Ses See le Saas ve 

as this healer of souls. Here was some tire- 
some come to prose for half 
pr abel mee ee seem 
was to doing among the 
Suueatle berks ce Wile: Cael comes ae 
fertile landscape, men's souls and bodies 
were away with a moral dry-rot. 

The door of his sitting-room opened, but not 
toadmit a prosing vestryman. The smiling hand- 
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maiden announced ‘‘ Miss Luttrell, if you please, 
Sir.” And lo, there stood before him on the 
threshold of his chamber the willful woman he 
had been thinking about just now, gravely re- 
garding him, the very image of decorum. 

There was some change in her outward aspect, 
the details whereof his ine eye could not 
distinguish. A woman could have told him in a 
moment by what means the Beauty had contrived 
to transform herself. She was dressed in a lav- 
ender cotton gown, with tight plain sleeves, and 
a linen collar—no bright-hued ribbon encircling 
the long white throat, no flutter of lace or glim- 
mer of golden locket, none of the pretty frivoli- 
ties with which she was accustomed to set off her 
loveliness, She wore an old-fashioned black 
silk searf, a relic of her dead mother’s wardrobe, 
which became her tall slim figure to perfection. 
She, who was wont to wear the most coquettish 
and capricious of hats, the daintiest conceit in 
airy tulle by way of a bonnet, was now crowned 
with a jest saucer-shaped thing of Dunstable 
straw, which at this moment hid her eyes alto- 
gether from Malcolm Forde. The rich brown 
hair, which she had been accustomed to display 
in an elaborate structure of large loose plaits, was 
neatly braided under this Puritan head-gear, and 
port into the smallest possible compass at the 

of her head. She had a little basket in one 
hand, a red-covered account-book in the other. 

** If you please, Mr. Forde, I should like you to 
give me a round of visits among your poor peo- 
ple,” she said, offering him this little volume. 
“*I am quite ready to begin my duty to-day.” 

He stood for a moment gazing at her, in 
amazement. The provoking saucer-shaped hat 
covered her eyes. He could only guess the ex- 
pression of her face from her mouth, which was 


* T don’t know that you said any thing wicked ; 
but you expressed a profound disgust for district 
visiting.” 


ng. 
“Did I? It was the last rebellious murmur 
heart. But you have awaken- 
ed my conscience, and I mean to turn over a new 
leaf, to begin a new existence, in fact. If the pi- 
ano were my property, instead of Diana's, I think 
I should make a bonfire on the lawn and burn it. 
I have serious thoughts of burning my color-box 
Winsor and Newton’s too, and papa’s last birth- 
day present. But you must be kind enough to 
make me out a list of the people you'd like me to 
visit. I don’t want to bea regular district visitor, 
or to interfere with your established sisterhood in 
any way ; so I won't take any tickets to distribute. 
I don’t want the people to associate me with sac- 
ramental alms. I want to have a little flock of 
my own, and to see if I can make them like me 
for my own sake, without thinking how much 
they can get out of me. And if you could coach 
me a little about what I ought to say to them, it 
would be a great comfort to me. Gertrude says 
that when she feels herself at a loss she says a 
little prayer, and waits on the door-step for a few 
minutes till ing comes to her. But I'm 
afraid that plan would not answer for me.” 

Mr. Forde pushed one of the heavy chairs to 
the writing-table near the window, and asked Miss 
Lattrell to sit down while he wrote what she want- 
ed in the little red book. She seated herself near 
Seer ap a ae ne ee 


“*I shall be very happy to do what I can to set 
you going,” he said, as he wrote; ‘‘ but I should 
be more assured of your sincerity if you were less 
disposed to make a joke of the business.” 

**A joke!” exclaimed Miss Luttrell, with an 
aggrieved air; “‘ why, I was never in my life so 
serious. Is this the way in which you mean to 
treat my awakening, Mr. Forde?” 


names 
must know something 
“ after having lived here all your life.” 

** Please don't take any thing for granted about 
me with reference to the poor,” she answered, 
hastily. ‘‘Of course it is abominable in me to 
admit as much, but I never have cared for them. 
The only ideas about them I have ever been able 
rae SO ee See ee 

that they always want something of one, and 
take it ill if one can’t give them the thing they 
want. tells quite a different story, and 
declares that the serious-minded souls are always 
languishing for spiritual refreshment, that she can 
make them quite happy with her prim little ser- 
mons and little tracts. Did you ever read a 
? I don’t mean a controversial 


‘*T have not given much leisure to that kind 
of study,” repli . with his grave _. 
**T hope you won't think me unappreciative o' 
the honor involved in this visit, Miss Luttrell, if 


beth, with a sigh to the of that 
coon) eee **she had always a round of 
Is, and they generally resolved ves into 


three—a triangle of calls, in short. But they 
were genteel visits, you know. Mamma never 
went in for the district business.” 

The loose slangy style of her talk grated upon 
his ear not a little. He took his hat and gloves 
from the sideboard—a gentle reminder that he 
was in haste to be gone. 

‘I won't detain you five minutes more,” she 
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said. ‘‘ How nice the room looks with all those 
books! I know Mrs. Humphreys’s drawing-room 
very well, though this is my first visit to you. 
Papa and Gertrude and I came once to drink tea 
with Mr. Horton. He gave quite a party; and 
we had concertante duets for the flute and piano 
—‘Non piu mesta,’ and ‘Di piacer,’ and so 
on,” this with a faint blush, remembering her own 
share in that concerted music. ‘‘ You should 
have seen the room in his tenancy—Bohemian- 
glass vases, and scent caskets, and stereoscopes, 
and photograph albums ; but very few books. I 
think I like it best with all those grim-looking 
brown-backed volumes of yours.” 

She made the tour of the room as she spoke, 
and paused by the mantel-piece to examine the 
skeleton clock, the cup and saucer, tke two por- 
traits. 

** What a grand-looking old lady !—your moth- 
er, of course, Mr. Forde. And oh, what a sweet 
face!” pausing before the photograph. ‘‘ Your 
sister, I suppose ?” 

**No,” Mr. Forde answered, somewhat shortly. 

** And what a pretty cup and saucer, under a 
glass shade! It looks like a relic of some kind.” 

** It is a relic.” 

The tone was grave, repellent even, and Eliza- 
beth felt she had touched upon a forbidden sub- 


ject. 

**Tt belonged to his mother, I dare say,” she 
thought; ‘‘and he keeps it in memory of the 
dead. I suppose all his people are dead, as he 
never talks about them.” 

After this she made haste to depart with her 
little book, knowing very well that she had out- 
raged all the conventionalities of Hawleigh, but 
rather proud of having bearded this lion of Judah 
in his den. 

Mr. Forde left the house with her, and walked 
a little way by herside; but was graver and more 
silent than his wont, as if he had hardly recover- 
ed from the pain those injudicious questions of 
hers had given him. He parted from her at the 
entrance to a row of cottages, in which dwelt two 
of the matrons whose names he had entered in 
her book. 

“‘Good-by,” he said. ‘I hope you will be 
able to do some good, and that you will not be 
tired of the work in a week or two.” 

** That's rather a depressing suggestion,” said 
Elizabeth. ‘‘I know you have the worst possi- 
ble opinion of me; but I mean to show you how 
mistaken you have been. And you really ought 
to feel flattered by my conversion. Papa might 
have preached at me for a twelvemonth without 
producing such an effect.” 

**T am sorry to hear that your father has so 
little influence with you, Miss Luttrell,” the cu- 
rate answered, gravely. 

He left her with the coldest good-by. The 

face flushed crimson under the mushroom 
tas she turned into the little alley. This morn- 
ing’s interview had not been nearly so agreeable 
to her as yesterday's lecture under the limes at 
the entrance to the town. She began her mis- 
sionary work in a very bad humor; but bright- 
ened by degrees as she went on. She was a wom- 
an in whom the desire to please dominated al- 
most every other attribute, and she was bent upon 
making these people like, or even love her. It 
was not to be a mere spurt, this adoption of a 
new duty. She meant to show Malcolm Forde 
that she could be all, or more than all, he thought 
a woman should be—that she could be as much 
Gertrude’s superior in this particular line as she 
surpassed her in personal beauty. 

“Gertrude!” she said <o herself, contemptu- 
ously. ‘As if poor le could possibly care 
about Gertrude, with her little fidgety ways, and 
her Low-Church tracts, and her passion for soap- 
suds and hearth-stone! She has contrived to train 
her people into a subdued kind of civility. They 
look u her visits as a necessary evil, and put 
up with them, just as they put up with the water 
coming through the roof, or a pig-sty close to the 
parlor window. But I shall make my people look 
forward to my visits as a bright little spot in their 
lives.” 

This was rather an arrogant idea, perhaps; 
but Elizabeth Luttrell succeeded in realizing it. 
She contrived to win an unfailing welcome in the 
twenty cottages which Mr. Forde had assigned 
to-her. Nor was her popularity won by bribery 
and corruption. She very little to give her 
people, except an occasienal packet of barley-su- 
gar or a paper of biscuits for the children, or now 
and then some cast-off ribbon or other scrap of 
genteel finery for the mothers. For the sick 
children, indeed, she would do any thing—empty 
her own slenderly furnished purse, rob the cross 
old cook of her arrowroot, and loaf- 
sugar, and isinglass, and corn-flour, and ground 
rice, and new-laid eggs; but it was not by gitts 
of any kind that she made herself beloved. It 
was the brightness and easy grace of her manner 
rather, that delightful air of being perfectly at 
homie in a tiny chamber with a reeking wash-tub 
at her elbow, a cradle at her knee, and a line of 
damp clothes steaming in close proximity to her 
hat. Nothing disgusted her. She never won- 

that people could live in such dirt and mud- 
dle. She made her little suggestions of improve- 
ment—not blunt plain-spoken recommendation of 
suds and hearth-stone, but insinuating hints 
of what might be done with a little trouble—in a 
manner that never offended. And then she was 
so beautiful to look upon ; the husbands and wives 
were never tired of admiring her. ‘‘ Ay, but she 
be a rale right-down beauty,” they said, ‘‘ and 
thinks no more of herself than if she was as ugly 
as sin ;” not knowing that the fair Elizabeth was 
quite conscious of her own loveliness, and hoped 
to turn it to some good account by-and-by. 

Nor did Elizabeth forget, in her desire for pop- 
ularity, that the chief object of her mission among 
these people was of a spiritual kind ; that she was 
to carry enlightenment and — into those 
close pent-up hovels where the p linen was 
forever dangling, the wash-tub forever reeking ; 
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where the larder was so often barren, and the 
ts of mankind so small and yet sometimes 

ce unsatisfied. Although she was not her- 

as Gertrude expressed it, ‘* seriously mind- 
thoogh her thoughts during her father’s ser- 

s, and even during those of Mr. Forde, too 
lered among the bonnets and mantles 

he congregation, or shaped themselves into 

ie visions of the future, she did notwithstand- 

g contrive to bring about some improvement in 
the theory and practice of her clients. She per- 
aded the women to go to church on Sunday 
evenings, if Sunday-morning worship was really 
un impossible thing, as the poor souls protested ; 
induced the husbands to clean themselves a 
couple of hours earlier than had been their Sab- 
bath custom, and to shamble into the dusky aisle 
of St. Clement's or St. Mary’s, while the tinkling 
five-minutes bell was still calling to loiterers and 
laggards on the way; she taught the little ones 
t 
l 


nh wan 


catechism, rewarding proficiency with bar- 
gingerbread ; and she sat by many a 
tub reading the Evangelists in her full sweet 
voice, while the industrious housewife rubbed the 

veats of labor from her husband's shirt-collars. 


sugar or 


She would even starch and iron a handful of col- 
lus herself, on occasion, if the housewife seemed 
to set about the business clumsily. 


*I have to get up my own fine things some- 
times, oriI should go cuffless and collarless,” she 
i. ** Papais not rich, you know, Mrs. Jones.” 

reat Mrs. Jones would be struck with amaze- 
ent by her handiness. 

‘*] don't believe there's a thing in this ’varsal 
world as you can’t do, Miss Elizabeth,” the ad- 
miiving matron would ery with uplifted hands ; 
and even this humble appreciation of her merits 
pleased Lizzie Luttrell. 

er reading was much liked by listeners who 
were not compelled to sit with folded hands and 

brain perplexed by the thought of neglected 


\\ h 


housework, She had a knack of choosing the 
most attractive as well as the most profitable por- 
tions of Holy Writ, an acute perception of the 
jissages most likely to impress her hearers. 


‘1 do like your Scriptures, Miss Elizabeth,” 

uid woman. ‘When I was a gal, I used 
to think the Bible was all Saul and the Philis- 
tin there seemed no end of ‘em—and David. 
tranke no doubt David was a dear good man, 

id after the Lord’s own heart; but there did 

em too much of him. He wasn’t like Him as 
vou read about; he didn’t come home to us like 
tliat, miss, and you don’t read as he was fond of 
little children, except that one of his own that 
lie was so wrapped up in.” 

**'The Gospel sounds like a pretty story when 
vou read it, miss,” said another; ‘and when 
Miss Gertrude read, it did seem so sing-song 
like. Sometimes I couldn’t feel as there was any 
ense in it, no more than in the Lessons of a hot 

tummer’s afternoon, when it seems only a dron- 
hist, like a hive of bees.” 

So Elizabeth went on and prospered, and grew 
really interested in her work, It was not half so 
had as she had supposed. ‘There was muddle 
und there was want, but not such utter gloom 

i misery as she had imagined in these hovels. 
‘Lhe spirits of these people were singularly elas- 

Ever so little sunshine warmed them into 
“v life; and, above all, they liked her, and 
ised her, and spoke well of her to Malcolm 
nde. She knew that from his approving man- 
nev, not ‘from any thing he had distinctly said 
upon the subject. 

Rarely had she met with him on her rounds, 
‘Phe list he had given her included only easy sub- 
people who would not be likely to repulse 


one 
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her attentions, homes in which she would not 
hear foul language or see dreadful sights—and 
having allotted her pathway, he was content that 
sie should follow it with very little assistance 
froin him, and even took pains to time his own 
visits so as to avoid any encounter with her. 


Ile did, however, on rare occasions find her 
unong his flock. Not easily did he forget one 
numer afternoon, when he saw her sitting by 
iu Open cottage window with a sick child in her 
lay. That figure in a pale muslin dress, with the 
frernoon sunshine upon it, lived in his memory 





‘If I could only believe that she was quite in 
earnest,” he said to himself, ** that this new work 
of hers has some safer charm than its novelty, I 
hould think her the sweetest woman I ever met 


except one, 


Elizabeth had been engaged in these duties for 
ivo months, and had done her work faithfully. 
It was the end of August, the brilliant close of a 
summer that had been exceptionally fine; har- 
vest well over in this Western land, and the tawny 
stubble baking under a cloudless blue sky ; hazel- 
nuts and whortleberries ripening in the woods; 
ereat sloe-trees shedding their purple fruit in ev- 
ery hedge; a rain of green apples falling on the 
orchard-grass with every warm south wind ; the 
ved plums swelling and purpling on the garden 
wall—a vision of plenty and the perfume of roses 
and carnations on every side. 

“Tf we don’t have that pienic you talked about 
very soon, Gerty, we sha’n’t have it at all,” re- 
marked the youngest and the pertest of the four 

isters at breakfast one morning, when Mr. Lut- 
trell had withdrawn himself to his daily duties, 
snd the damsels were left to enjoy half an hour's 
idleness and talk over empty coffee- cups and 


hattered egg-shells and other fragments of the 
feast ‘The summer's nearly over, you see, 
‘ vy. and, if we don't take care, we shall lose 
tine weather, I've no doubt there'll be a 
delu ifter all this sunshine.” 

Blanche always calied her eldest siste (rer 

‘ l sor i igence trom t 

\ l ! t hnow what 
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too, in her authority as her father’s housekeeper, 
and conscious that her sisters must bow down 
and pay her homage for whatever they wanted, 
like Joseph’s brethren in quest of corn, ‘‘I 
really think,” she went on with a deliberate air, 
‘*as the summer is nearly gone, we may as well 
give up any notion of a picnic this year, especial- 
ly as papa doesn’t seem to care about it.” 

‘*Papa never seems to care about any thing 
that costs money,” cried the disrespectful youn- 
gest. ‘** He'd like life well enough if every thing 
in it could be carried on for nothing; if his chil- 
dren could be born and educated, and fed and 
clothed, and doctored and nursed, and introduced 
to society gratis, so that he could have all the 
pew-rents and burial-fees and things to put in 
the bank. It’s very mean of you to talk like that, 
Gertrude, and want to sneak out of the picnic, 
when it’s about the only return we're likely to 
make for all the croquet parties, and dinners, and 
teas, and goodness knows what, that our friends 
have given us since Christmas.” 

** Really, Blanche, you are learning to render 
yourself eminently disagreeable,” Miss Luttrell 
observed, severely ; ‘‘and I fear if papa does not 
face the necessity of sending you back to school 
to be finished, your deficiency in manner will be 
your absolute ruin in after-life.” . 

**Never mind Blanche’s manner,” interposed 
Diana, ‘‘but let’s talk about the picnic. Of 
course we must have one. We always have had 
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whose switt reply came like a flash of lightning, 
before her senior could reprove the offender. 

**How dare you say that, Blanche? Do you 
suppose that I would marry Mr, Forde—a curate 
—even if he were to ask me ?” 

“*T won't suppose any thing till he does ask 
you,” answered the incorrigible; ‘‘and then i 
know pretty well what will happen. Whatever 
fine notions you may have had about a rich hus- 
band, and a house in London, and an opera-box, 
and goodness knows what, will all count for noth- 
ing the day that Malcolm Forde makes you an 
offer. Why, you worship the ground he walks on. 
Do you think we can’t all of us see through your 
district visiting? A pretty freak for you to take 
up, after admitting that you detested such work !” 

**T suppose it is not quite unnatural that one 
should try to overcome one’s dislikes, and to do 
some good in the world,” replied Elizabeth, with 
dignity. ‘* Have the goodness to bridle your 
tongue a little, Blanche; and rest assured that I 
shall never marry a curate, be he whom he may.” 

**But Mr. Forde is not like common curates, 
He is independent of the Church. He has private 
means.” 

‘Yes; three or four hundred a year from a 
small estate in Aberdeenshire.” 

**Oh, you have been making inquiries, then ?” 

‘*No; but I heard papa say as much one day. 
And now, Blanche, be so kind as to abandon the 
discussion of my affairs and of Mr. Forde’s, and 
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one for the last five years, since the summer after 
poor mamma’s death—I know we were all in 
slight mourning at the first of them—and our 
friends expect it. So the only question is, where 
are we to go this year ?” 

This was intended in somewise as an assertion 
of independence on the part of the second Miss 
Luttrell, who did not intend to be altogether over- 
ridden by the chariot of an elder sister, even 
though that elder had bidden a long farewell to 
the golden summer-tide of her twenty-fifth year. 

‘* Elizabeth won’t go, of course, now she’s turned 
serious,” said Blanche, with a sly glance at Lizzie, 
who sat leisurely watching the skirmish, with her 
head against the clumsy frame of the lattice, and 
the south wind gently stirring her dark brown 
hair, a perfect picture of idle loveliness. 

‘** You'll have nothing to do with the picnic, 
of course, Lizzie, not even if Malcolm Forde 
goes,” pursued the *‘ Pickle” of the family. 

** Who gave you leave to call him Malcolm?” 
flashed out Elizabeth. 

‘*No one; but why shouldn't one enjoy one’s 
self in the bosom of one’s family. I like to call 
him Maleolm Forde, it’s such a pretty name ; and 
one ought to get accustomed to the Christian 
name ot one’s future brother-in-law.” 

I'wo of the Misses Luttrell flushed crimson at 
sprees Gertrude, who turned angrily upon 
the speak ifal t tort nd Elizabet! 











let us talk of the picnic I say Lawborough 
Beeches.” 

This ‘‘I say” was uttered in a tone of author- 
ity unbefitting a third sister; and Gertrude im- 
mediately determined not to brook any such usur- 
pation; but it somehow generally happened that 
Elizabeth had her own way. Ske had a happy 
knack of suggesting the right thing. 

‘* Lawborough Beeches is a jolly place!” said 
Blanche, approvingly. 

** When will you learn to abandon the use of 
that odious adjective ?” cried Gertrude, with a 
shudder. ‘‘Lawborough Beeches is low and 
damp.” 

‘* Well, I'd as soon have it on the moor,i 1 
we could have donkey races and no end of fun.” 

‘* Was there ever a girl with such vulgar ideas? 
Donkey races!’ Imagine Mr. Forde riding a 
donkey with a piece of white calico on its back! 
And imagine picnicking on the moor, without a 
vestige of shade! A nice blistered state our 
faces would be in! and I should have one of my 
nervous headaches,” said Diana, who had a kind 
of copyright in several interesting ailments of the 
nervine type. 

Lawborough Beeches was a little wood of an- 
cient trees, with silver-gray trunks and spreading 
beeches which had been pollarded in the 
days when Cromwell rode rough-shod over the 
land, and had stretched o1 lity Dimbs low 
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and wide in the centuries that had gone by since 
then. It was a little wood lying in a green hol- 
low, through which the Tabor meandered—a sil- 
very stream dear to the soul of the fly-fisher : 
here dark and placid as a lake, under the broad 
shadow of the trees; there flowing with swift 
current toward the distant weir. 

Miss Luttrell acknowledged somewhat unwill- 
ingly, after a good deal of discussion, that the 
Beeches was perhaps the best place for the pic- 
nic, if the picnic were really a social necessity. 

**T must confess that I do not see it in that 
light,” she said, ‘‘and I rather wonder that you 
should do so, Elizabeth, now that your mind has 
been awakened to loftier interests. ‘The sum 
which this picnic will cost would be a great help 
to our blanket club next winter.” 

Elizabeth pondered for a few moments. Of 
course she was anxious to help those poor people 
who were so fond of her; but the winter was a 
long way off. Providence might increase her 
means in some unthought-of manner by that 
time. And the near delight of a long summer 
afternoon with Malcolm Forde under Lawbor- 
ough Beeches was very sweet to her. She had 
seen so little of him of late. The very change in 
herself, which she had fancied would Bring them 
nearer together, seemed to have only the more 
divided them. She did not meet him half so 
often as in her unregenerate days, when she had 
been always strolling in and out of Hawleigh, to 
change books at the library; or to buy a new 
song, or a yard or two of ribbon; or to look at 
the last Paris fashions, which the chief linen-dra- 
per had just received—from Plymouth, 

**We ought to make some return for people's 
hospitality,” she said. ‘1 consider the picnic 
unavoidable.” 

So Blanche produced a sheet of foolscap, and 
began to make out a formidable list of comesti- 
bles: pigeon-pies, chicken-salads, lobsters, plo- 
vers’ eggs, galantine of veal, hams, tongues, salm- 
on en mayonnaise, and so on, with a wild pro- 
fusion that seems so easy in pen-and-ink. 

**T wish you would not be so officious, 
Blanche,” exclaimed the eldest Miss Luttrell. 
** Of course I shall arrange all those details with 
Susan Sims.” 

Susan Sims was the cook—an important func- 
tionary in the vicar’s household—who managed 
Miss Luttrell. 

‘*That means that we are to have whatever 
Susan likes to give us!” said Blanche. ‘* You 
do give way to her so, Gertrude. I think I'd 
rather have a bad cook, and one’s dinner spoiled 
occasionally, if one could order just what one 
liked. However, I suppose, if I mayn't make out 
a list of the dinner, I may make a list of the peo 
ple?” 

** Yes, you can, if you'll take vour inkstand to 
another table. You've made a blot upon the ta- 
ble-cloth already.” 

Upon this, the three elder damsels separated to 
pursue their divers occupations : Gertrude to hold 
solemn converse with Susan Sims ; Diana to prac- 
tice Mendelssohn's sonatas on the drawing-room 
piano; Elizabeth to her district visiting ; leaving 
Blanche wallowing in ink, and swelling with im- 
portance, as she wrote the names of her father’s 
friends on two separate sheets of foolscap—the 
people who must be invited upon one, the peo- 
ple who might or might not be invited upon the 
other. 

Mr. Luttrell happened to be at home for lunch- 


| eon that day—a privilege which he was not per- 





mitted to enjoy more than once or twice a week 
—so the sisters were able to moot the question of 
the picnic without delay. 

The vicar rubbed his bald forehead thought- 
fully, with a perplexed sigh. 

**T suppose we must do something,” he said, 
dolefully. ‘It’s a long time since we've had a 
dinner-party ; and if you think people really like 
their dinner any better on damp grass, Gertrude. 
and with flies dropping into their wine, why, hav: 
a picnic by all means. There’s always an im 
mense deal of wine drunk at these affairs, by-the- 
way. Be sure you remind me to write and or- 
der some of the Ball-supper Champagne and the 
Race-course Moselle we saw advertised the othe: 

ay.” 

The matter was settled, therefore, pleasantly 
enough, and the invitations were written that aft- 
ernoon, and distributed before night-fall by the 
parsonage gardener, or man -of-all-work, Mr. 
Forde’s invitation among them; a formal little 
note in Gertrude’s hand, which he twisted about 
in his fingers for a long time while he meditated 
upon his answer. 

Would it do him any good to waste a summer 
day under Lawborough Beeches? He had been 
working his hardest for some weeks without re- 
laxation of any kind. He felt that he wanted 
rest and ease; but hardly this species of recrea- 
tion, which would involve a great deal of trouble; 
for he would be required to make himself agree- 
able to all manner of people—to carry umbrellas 
and camp-stools ; to point out interesting objects 
in the landscape; to quote the county history— 
and, in fact, to labor assiduously for the pleasure 
of other people. Nor had he ever felt himself 
any the better for these rustic pleasures ; consid- 
erably the worse rather, especially when they were 
shared with Elizabeth Luttrell. 

No; better to waste his day in utter loneliness 
on the moor, under the shadow of a mighty tor 
with a book lying unread at his side. Better to 
give himself a pause of perfect rest, in which to 
think out the great problem of his life. For, 
without inordinate self-esteem, Malcolm Forde 
was a man who deemed that his existence oug)it 
to be of some use to the world, that he was de-- 
tined to fill some place in the scheme of creatio: 
He felt that a/ fresco banquetings and junketi: 
were just the idlest, most worthless use that ! 
could make of his rare leisure ; and yet, with 5 
human inconsistency, he wrote to Miss Lutt 
next morning to accept her kind invitatior 








